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THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TODAY this 750-ton, triple-action toggle 
press, drafted for war, stamps out shatter- 
proof oxygen cylinders to supply our high- 
altitude pilots with the breath of life. 


Our fighting pilots rely upon the ground 
work of science and industry to give them 
supremacy and survival in the air. 


100-octane gasoline for flight is one an- 
swer. Quality lubricants for production and 
flying—another. Texaco supplies both. 


Through more than 2300 wholesale supply 
points in the U. S., and with its specialized en- 
gineering service, Texaco serves all industry. 


—in all 


48 States 





OSH, a cow can’t call a meadow her 
own these days! A camel has no pri- 
vaty in the desert! Even a crab on the 
beach may get chased away by a crew of 
American soldiers building a full-fledged 
airfield overnight—thanks to a new inven- 
tion developed by U. S. Steel research. 
Now any piece of fairly leveled ground 
can be an airport, even though it’s treach- 
erous sand or boggy pasture. 

This new “magic carpet”’ is a steel land- 
ing mat made up of hundreds of light- 
weight perforated sections that lock 
tightly together. One company of so'diers 
can assemble or dismantle it in a few 
hours. And the portable airfield travels 
right up to the front by truck, railroad 
or barge. 

One top Air Force officer called it “the 
year’s greatest achievement in aviation.” 
This invention has been made available 
to important steel fabricators—so war 
production will be speeded. 


Peacetime research in U. S. Steel’s 174 
laboratory organizations has made it pos- 
sible for the nation to get the right steels 
for rigorous mechanized warfare. New 
steels that make our destroyers’ turbines 
more powerful. New steels that help bring 
our bombers safely home. New steels that 
make our tanks the toughest on earth. 

Our enemies will learn to their sorrow 
that not only America at peace—but 
America at war—has a backbone of steel. 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


Since the war began in Europe, America’s annual 
steel capacity has increased nearly 8,000,000 tons. 
This increase alone adds more steel than Japan’s 
yearly capacity. 


A new way of making bomb shells (developed at a 
plant of United States Steel and now being adopted 
by other plants) speeds bomb production many 
times over. 


In May a unit of United States Steel broke a world’s 
record by the multiple launching of four United 
States destroyers in 50 minutes. In July three more 
destroyers were launched by the same company in 
a brief 28 minutes. . . these are in addition to other 
ships launched singly and in pairs. 


UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL 
TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - SCULLY 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
& RAILROAD COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 











Another Example of How Truck-Trailers Are Aiding Ameriag 





Ralston Purina Solves Two Tough Hauling Problems 
... and Contributes to Victory! 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, 
St. Louis, makers of breakfast ce- 
reals and stock and poultry feeds, 
have an important part in the task 
of feeding America. 


A few years ago, this company 
saw in Truck-Trailers the possible 
solution to one . . maybe two. . 
difficult hauling problems. One of 
these was the run from the mills in 
St. Louis to the big warehouse in 
East St. Louis . . five miles through 
heavy traffic and across the busy 
Municipal Bridge. The other prob- 
lem was the economical distribu- 
tion of Purina products to dealer- 
customers in many territories. 

Trailers immediately handled 
both of these jobs so well that 
Ralston Purina now has a fleet of 
forty-seven . . all Fruehaufs! 

Today, moreover, Ralston Pu- 
rina’s Truck-and-Trailer combina- 
tions are paying extra dividends that 
weren’t even remotely anticipated 
when the equipment was purchased 
. . dividends to America at War! 

FIRST—FEWER TRUCKS ARE REQUIRED, 
because the “shuttle system” is used 
in the haul from mill to warehouse. 


FRUEHAUF 


“Engineered Transportation Tciiieiedaatek nee. 


Two trucks handle five Fruehauf BER 
Trailers. Each truck is constantly Fast 
busy pulling a Trailer while the VE RUB 
other Trailers are being loaded and 
unloaded. No waste of time or 


equipment. Two motor units actu- 
ally do the work of five! 


SECOND—SMALLER TRUCKS ARE USED. 


For much of its distribution from 












mills and warehouses to dealer- 
customers, Ralston Purina uses 
economical 2)%-ton rated trucks, 
pulling Fruehauf Trailers with 10- 
and 12-ton loads. - Heavy-duty 
trucks, large enough to carry such 
loads, are freed for military work 
for which they are indispensable. 


THIRD—GASOLINE IS CONSERVED. The 
smaller trucks use less gasoline 
than would heavy-duty trucks, de- 
spite the fact that they haul even 
bigger loads. Moreover, there are 
fewer trucks to use gasoline! 


So . . Ralston Purina handles its 
work better and more economically 
with Truck-Trailers ..and America 
profits, too! 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


@ A Truck-and-Trailer combi- 
nation, with a load capacity of 
11 tons, requires 1180 pounds 
of tires. Two trucks, with a total 
carrying capacity of 11 tons, 
require 1416 pounds of tires. 
Thus, for the same load capac- 
ity, the Truck-and-Trailer uses 
236 pounds less tires—a sav- 
ing of 16.6%. 


@ The empty weight of the 
above Truck-and-Trailer com- 
bination (less tires) is 12,417 
pounds. The empty weight of 
the two trucks (less fires) is 
16,638 pounds. Thus, for the 
same load capacity, the Truck- 
and-Trailer uses 4221 pounds 
less steel and other essential 
metals—a saving of 25.3%. 



























































Has the war created new problems 
in your hauling operation? The 
trained, experienced, practical men 
at the Fruehauf branch nearest you 
will be glad to help you if they can 
. . and they probably can. No obli- 
gation at all. That's their principal 
job these days. Just write to us. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


TRAILERS 





TRUCK -TRAILER 


+ 


TRANSPORT 
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How’s Your health? Is the pressure of 
war work getting you down? Natu- 
rally, you can’t get away to the club 








or the country any more. Still, there is 
no need to be run-down, tired and ner- 
yous. A simple set of exercises, which 
can be carried out on the job, is the 
answer. H. S. Kahm tells about these 
exercises in the next issue. The story 
is called “Keep Fit While You Work.” 
Watch for it. 
* 


Eighty years ago, in a little town in 
Maine, a man built a sled in the kitch- 
en of his home. Because he put “qual- 
ity” and “character” into it, the sled 
founded a business that is still grow- 
ing. Today, for instance, the company 
is turning out tens of thousands of 
skis for Russia’s soldiers. In many 
ways this .sled-found business is 
unique—but we'll let C. Lester Walker 
tell you about it next issue. 


* 


Beardsley (“Pay-as-You-Go”) Ruml is 
the subject of a story in the works by 
one of our star reporters, F. H. McCon- 
nell. In an interview with Ruml, whose 
plan is scheduled for serious considera- 
tion by Congress in January (p. 23), 
the author draws out many interesting 
and important facts about both the 
man and his plan. 


* 


Much has been written about the com- 
ing “air age,” of how, after the war, 
the flivver plane may replace the fam- 
ily auto. A story in preparation sums 
up the various investment possibilities 
that such an air age would open up. 
As far as we know, this is the first 
down-to-earth approach to the subject. 


* 


The manuscripts are coming in on our 
25th Anniversary issue (Nov. 15), and 
we can modestly say—well, you’d bet- 
ter order your extra copies now. Mean- 
while, other factual and interpretative 
stories are in preparation. One is on 
customer research, another on the part 
that banks are playing in the war ef- 
fort, and still another on the many ap- 
plications of wood, as a substitute for 
vital metals. All are fact-packed, prac- 
tical, prophetic. 
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Tain 


At last, headway is being made in the 
war against playing politics. 






























Portentous? Hitler has become less 
cocksure. 


The people are ready for all reasonable 
rationing. 


Applied-for wage increases, if granted, 
would derail our railroads. 


Latest war-management moves at 
Washington are in the right direction. 


But co-ordination, national and inter. 
national, hasn’t gone far enough for 


maximum speed and efficiency. 


“Extension of coal miners’ seven-hour INL 


day, five-day week unnecessary.”— 1] 
John L. Lewis. Inlar 
AIR EXPRESS . = 
There’s a war on, Mr. Lewis. Isn’t that cism 
reason enough? a 


| \ ally, 
GAIN a SHARP “Public far ahead of Washington.”— type 
Roosevelt. It has been ever since Pearl met! 


Harbor. PS 

Express carried by commercial air lines in first Junk your junk. “we 
ix months of this year gained sharply over a rs 
ee y si Ply Sales tax and Ruml pay-as-you-go tax +‘ 
year ago, according to Air Express Division of plan look looming. ‘oe 
. , of 
Railway Express Agency. It said movement of - Manpower control is inevitable. The [| css 
; ; ; the better. Tuy 
essential materials was largely responsible. sooner the better ~ 
In order that air lines may utilize cargo space Selling stocks short hasn’t for months - 
more efficiently, shippers are urged to forward pamees geen: <1 
traffic earlier in the day, when more space is Farmers are reaping rich harvests. " 
available than on night flights. Plant construction will soon taper off, fo 
Taken from Boston News Bureau, August 22, 1942 lessening raw material scarcity. ° 


Bondholders come in ahead of the 


iori i Air E ; if 
You do not need a priority to ship by Air Express, but i stliietnt, oblleiet: 


you have war production shipments requiring priorities, 
they will be granted. Phone Railway Express Agency, Spending by newly-enriched war work- 
Air Express DIVISION, or any air line. ers isn’t running riot. 
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Only shortsighted managements will 


Now IN XPRESS neglect advertising and other sales ef- 
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READERS SAY: 





4 MANUFACTURER'S VIEWPOINT 


Our company has just received the Army 
& Navy E Banner. 

Don’t you think this is a very great waste 
| of time and money when things are so vital- 
ly needed? 

When one considers all of the banners 
that are being given out, the waste of man- 
hours and money is appalling. Too much 
hocus-pocus and waste of the very vital time 
that should go into the war effort—A Man- 
UFACTURER. 


CRAFTIER 


Regarding your editorial “CIO Smarter 
Than Management” [Sept. 1]: 

It is my humble opinion that a better 
caption would be “CIO Craftier Than Man- 

” 

What industrialist, loaning the Democrats 
(Roosevelt) the money loaned by Lewis, 
could have kept out of jail?—Henry Howe, 
Chicago, Ill. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


I have read Mr. Brink’s article on “Our 
Inland Waterways and the War” [Sept. 1] 
with a great deal of interest. The only criti- 
cism I have to offer is that Mr. Brink at- 
tempts to treat the river carriers and the 
Great Lakes trade as a single entity. Actu- 
ally, the two are quite dissimilar, both as to 
types of vessels used, general operating 
methods, and average distance which cargo 
is transported. 

There are certain inaccuracies contained 
in the section of the article devoted to the 
Sault Canal. While the accident to the lift 
bridge which occurred in the Fall of 1941 
did stop traffic through two of the locks, 
it was possible for all vessels not too deeply 
loaded to traverse the remaining segments 
of the canal; and traffic, while somewhat 
congested, continued without serious inter- 
ruption. It is, however, proper to assume 
that the season’s ore movement was some- 
what reduced as a result of the accident.— 
Ourver T. BurnHAM, secretary, Lake Car- 
riers’ Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FROM A WORKER 


Having received your magazine the past 
four years, I wish to say that I have found 
it very interesting and enlightening. 

Being just a worker in a glass factory, I 
was, at first, skeptical of your magazine, 
thinking it was all on management’s side, 
but I found it favors the working man too, 
as some of your articles really denounce un- 
American slave-driving factory management. 
It has given me a better perspective of the 
other side of business, as well as the labor- 
ing side, and I must say working has been 





more enjoyable since acquiring this knowl- 
edge from your magazine. 

I am to be inducted into the Army soon, 
and I expect much that I have learned from 
your magazine will be of aid in becoming a 
_ soldier—Steven Saunvers, Rossford, 

io. 
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CITATION 
To The Office Workers Of America... 


As contributors to the war effort, 
they merit your praise and recog- 
nition. 

Consider what our country has 
gained through the spirit and ability 


of these men and women. 


No other country has produced of- 
fice workers of such alertness, am- 
bition and progressiveness. 


Nowhere else have such workers 
been so willing to improve their 
methods, so consistently eager to 
replace the old and slow with the 
new and quick. 


This has resulted in the creation of 
a huge office machinery industry of 
which Underwood Elliott Fisher is 
proud to be a part. 


Because this industry exists, our 
Army and Navy possess a supply 
of typewriters and other office ma- 
chines unmatched by any of the 
enemy. 


Because this industry exists, our 


country possesses a group of manu- 
facturing plants—dui/t to supply the 
world’s greatest needs for office ma- 
chines—now turning out large quan- 
tities of important war materials. 


Day after day we read of deserved 
awards to factory workers . . . here 
is our tribute to America’s office 
workers. 


eAnd here is our promise to those 
workers, several million of them our 
valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our 
maintenance service will continue 
undiminished from coast to coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare 
parts. . . as well as a complete line 
of carbon paper and ribbons unsur- 
passed in quality, for every make 
of office machine. 


And we shall continue to devise and 
suggest methods for conserving their 
typewriters, adding and accounting 
machines and for operating these 
machines with greater efficiency. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


HELPS SPEED THE NATION'S VICTORY 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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11,600 workers killed or injured every day... 


























a staggering loss to America’s output of fighting equipment! 


Yes, 11,600 workers killed or injured in accidents — every 
day! Hard to believe, isn’t it? 


But the figures are there —a total of 23,500 dead and 
2,000,000 others injured in the first six months of this year! 
And it’s still going on! 


What are you doing to stop this terrific loss? What steps 
have you taken to save this precious manpower for America’s 
war effort? 


Maybe your place of business has adopted a Safety pro- 
gram. But for every plant that has, there are seven that 


have not. Furthermore, among plants that do conduct 
safety programs, few as yet are educating workers in acci- 
dent prevention outside of the plant . . . where two-thirds 
of the accidents occur. 


This war calls for action on the home front as well as on the 
battle front. 


Your organization can help, by conducting an adequate 
safety program. Enlist today in the national crusade against 
accidents. Write for full information to the National Safety 
Council’s War Production Fund to Conserve Manpower, 
71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 
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““WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Rail Wages, Rail Dividends 


Although railway employees have already had their 
wages raised an average of $522 since the boom year 
of 1929, including an increase last year, they are mak- 
ing fresh demands of enormous proportions—aggre- 


Ki gating, when added to last year’s increase, some $1,- 
115,000,000. When the Emergency Board appointed 


by President Roosevelt made its wage decision last 


November, the unions rebelled. After White House — 


conferences, the Administration capitulated; conces- 
sions were made, costing the railroads about half-a- 
billion. The non-operating forces have requested a new 
increase of 20 cents an hour and the closed shop. The 
five operating brotherhoods are expected to insist 
upon an equal increase. The following table tells what 
has happened wagewise since 1929: 


——aAverage Hourly Earnings——- -—-—Average Annual Earnings—— 
a. ae a —— all* 
Year employees employees employees employees employees employees 
1929 ... 96.1¢ 57.7¢ 67.5¢ $2,472 $1,439 $1,704 
62 .... 913 54.5 64.6 2,015 1,178 1,415 
1936 ... 101.5 59.6 70.8 2,343 1,424 1,690 
1937 ... 103.6 61.7 72.7 2,362 1,479 1,736 
1938 ... 110.2 65.0 77.0 2,430 1,537 1,808 
. 1939 ... 1103 65.3 ry 2,510 1,565 1,839 
1940 ... 110.0 65.6 774 2,560 1,586 1,867 
1941 ... 112.6 69.0 80.7 2,762 1,716 2,008 
1942 +.. 120.0 77.0 88.8 a3,006 al,919 a2,226 





* Excluding executives, officials and staff assistants. 
+ Six months of 1942. 
a Annual basis—six months’ earnings multiplied by two. 


‘But what of railway stockholders? They have been 
starved. System after system has been wallowing in 
bankruptcy for years. Many thousands of stockholders 
have been wiped out. It has been the exception rather 
than the rule for common shareholders to receive a 
penny in dividends. Even bondholders, also to the 
tune of many thousands, have been deprived of regu- 
lar interest payments. The Government, to avoid break- 
down of our transportation system, has repeatedly pro- 
vided financial assistance, with taxpayers’ money. 

Granting of the latest actual and impending de- 
mands would threaten widespread railway ruin. All 
of us doubtless would suffer. The immediate victims 
would be railway investors. Thus far they have no 
effective organization to fight for fairplay. 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


What One Business Man Found 


One alert, broad-gauge, aggressive corporation pres- 
ident who believes in trying to understand the other 
fellow’s viewpoint, tells me: “When in Washington 
some time ago I dropped in to see a Middlewest Con- 
gressman who, through extremely hard work combined 
with intelligence, was becoming a potent factor in 
Congress. After we had talked for a while, he told me 
that I was the very first business man who had ever 
come to see him in Washington. Not only so, but he 
added that, during his six years in office, while busi- 
ness men and others treated him all right when he 
went back home, he never heard from any of his busi- 
ness constituents between visits. On the other hand, 
he frequently was visited by representatives of labor 
unions and farm unions. They were not backward at 
pleading their cause, telling him how they wanted him 
to vote.” 

‘This same industrialist told me how he had made it 
his business to get acquainted with various labor lead- 
ers. Sometimes he would drop in to chat with them in 
their offices, sometimes during labor conventions invite 
them to his room. At first such action incited sus- 
picions. But, getting better acquainted, more than one 
labor official confided that they had become convinced 
he was on the level, and added that it was a novel ex- 
perience for them to have any large employer seek to 
sit down and exchange views with them. 

This contains a suggestion which many other re- 
sponsible executives should adopt, follow. 


* 


Let’s make today and tomorrow better 
than any so-called “good old days.” 


* 


We Are Not “Losing The War” 


Several high-ups, including governmental officials 
and military men, have been declaiming: “We are los- 
ing the war!” One of the first things President Roose- 
velt did, on returning from his shrouded-in-secrecy 
(pre-election) trip, was to reprimand these crepe- 
hanging alarmists. They manifestly were obsessed by 
the entirely erroneous notion that the American peo- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Henry Kaiser's 


By FRANK J. TAYLOR 


TOUT, beaming Henry J. Kaiser’s 
~ shipbuilding feats have caught the 
country’s imagination. His first 
10,000-ton cargo vessel was completed 
in October, 1941, in 197 days. This year 
he built one in 10 days. He is no mir- 
acle man, but he has a secret weapon. 
It is his force of expediters. An ex- 
pediter is a man who expedites pro- 
duction. In aircraft factories and au- 
tomobile plants, his principal job is to 
look for bottlenecks or kinks in the 
production line. In shipbuilding his 
main job is to see that the thousands 
of materials and fittings that go into a 
ship flow to the shipyard on schedule 
—or a little ahead. The Kaiser expe- 
diters worm their way into the plants 
of suppliers and see with their own eyes 
that material Kaiser ordered is being 
pushed along. They follow freight cars 
from point to point—and nudge the 
railroads so they won’t forget to keep 
Kaiser’s stuff rolling. And when some- 
thing does threaten delay despite their 
best efforts—well, here are their in- 
structions: 


THERE'S ALWAYS A WAY 


“When you're in trouble, do some- 
thing—even if it may be wrong. If you 
can’t go under, go over; if you can’t 
go through, go around; if you can’t go 
right, go left; if you can’t get an angle, 
take two plates and make it, if you 
can’t get 14”’ rod, take 5/16’’; if you 
haven’t got the right material, go get 
it; if you can’t find it, make substitu- 
tions; if you can’t substitute, impro- 
vise; if you can’t improvise, make an 
innovation, but above all, get the job 
done!” 

“There’s a little gadget in the bot- 
tom of every ship called a bleeder 
plug,” explained Dan Peacock, an ex- 
pediter at Richmond Yard No. 3. “It 


doesn’t amount to much; just a little 





Frank J. Taytor, a free-style, roving re- 
porter of the American scene, has been a 
war correspondent and advertising man. 


bronze plug set in a steel casting. But 
if you haven’t got one at the right 
time, you can’t launch your ship. If 
you had a thousand men ready and 
waiting to get that hull off the ways 
so they could start another keel, it 
would be economy to spend $500 to 
get a $5 bleeder plug delivered on 
time.” 

The 300 Kaiser expediters are “sales- 
men in reverse.” In normal times most 
of them would be selling machinery or 
construction materials. Today, it’s 
their job to sell Kaiser’s needs to the 
vendors. Ingenious, resourceful and 
aggressive, they inveigle their way in- 
to factories, talk with managers, super- 
intendents, foremen, even workmen at 
their lathes. If a supplier needs a pri- 
ority for materials, they help him get 
it; if he needs material, they help him 
find it; if he needs engineering help, 
they scout for talent; if he needs tools, 


If he has his way, Henry Kaiser, shipbuilding genius, will soon be ma 


they try to find them; if his plant has 
a bottleneck of any kind, they 

break it. They plead, cajole, enthuse 
everyone connected with the order to 
get it out ahead of the promised de. 
livery date. “Henry Kaiser needs this 
stuff right now,” is their theme. “Jy; 
vital to win the war.” When the order 
is completed, they tack a “Kaiser” 





card on the freight car or the highway 
truck and teletype the number to head. 
quarters so that other expediters can 
follow it through. 

I was curious to know how the sup- 
pliers felt about having Kaiser expe. 
diters in their plants. I called on sey. 
eral. Every one said that the expediters 
had helped step up the output, not only 
for the Kaiser shipyards, but for oth- 
er customers as well. 


“EXPENSIVE” PACKAGES 


One day last Summer, three dis. 
appointed passengers were yanked off 





a westbound plane at Cheyenne to 
make room for some bulky packages 
that had been pulled off a freight train 
by a Kaiser expediter. At Oakland, an- 
other expediter met the plane and 
rushed the packages to the Richmond 
yard. The contents were mere canvas 
tarpaulins—but a newly completed 
ship waited for them with steam up, 
ready to sail in a convoy bound for 
the South Seas. Three precious days 
were saved by flying the canvas from 
Cheyenne to Oakland. Expensive? Per- 





Acme 


206-ton job 
giant cargo planes. He is shown here with a model of a 12-motored, n fob 
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but not as expensive as having 
;shipload of cargo arrive at the Solo- 
mon Islands too late, or in bad order 
for lack of hatch covers. 

An expediter on this kind of job is 
jnown as a “car-rider.” He’d like to 
ide in the caboose of the freight train, 
but that’s not allowed. So he hops 
from point to point by passenger train, 
dropping off to check the freight yards 
and see that his car is not shunted on- 
io a siding. If it is, he protests to the 
local freight agent. If that doesn’t get 
the car moving, he works indefat- 
igably up the line to the president's 
fice, if need be, with his persistent 
plea, “Henry Kaiser needs this stuff 
now. 

Eighty per cent of the materials used 
in the Victory ships are bought by the 
U. S$. Maritime Commission and the 
Government’s policy is to distribute its 
freight business among all the rail- 
toads, irrespective of which is the fast- 
ést route. That leaves plenty for ex- 
pediters to do. 


PRIORITIES NO SETBACK 


As ship orders piled up at Rich- 
mond Yard No. 3, several huge cranes 
became critical items. One manufac- 
turer, who had materials for a whirli- 
crane, was unable to assemble it be- 
cause of other priority orders. A Kai- 
ser expediter rented a nearby lot, 
found more workmen, induced the 
crane-maker to assemble the job out 
of doors. Another manufacturer prom- 
ised delivery in six months. “Six 
months!” exclaimed Kaiser. We prom- 
ised to deliver ships in six months!” 
His staff designed and built a crane in 
60 days with scrap left over from con- 
struction of a fleet of 30 British Lib- 
erty ships—plus motors picked up by 
an expediter in Schenectady, resistors 
found by another in Bloomfield, N. J., 
hydraulic brakes from Cleveland, 
booms and gantries from Chicago, 
tables from Bayonne. 

For a rush order of landing barges, 
the yard needed a train load of pilings 
from Oregon. The regular suppliers 
Were unable to deliver them—priority 
ffoubles again. A small timber oper- 


@tor had some pilings but lacked fa- 


Tilities for loading them on cars. A 
Tival had loading equipment but no 
—" of pleading or cajoling on the 
Part of the expediter could induce him 
to lend it. In a matter of hours, at the 
Tequest of an expediter, a Navy officer 
talled the recalcitrant lumber man 
long distance. He explained that the 
Navy wanted the pilings right away. 
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“That’s different,” said the timber 
man. “If the Navy wants it done, we'll 
do it.” 

He did. But when the pilings were 
loaded, it was discovered that the small 
supplier had forgotten to provide ca- 
bles to hold the logs in place. The Kai- 
ser expediter pointed to a truck stand- 
ing by. 

“There’s a load of cables,” he said. 
“I noticed you didn’t have any when 
I was prowling around, so I phoned 
the yard for some.” 

“That’s what I call expediting,” said 
the lumber man. 

You wouldn’t believe the things that 
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umm. , 
Kaiser's Joseph N. Teal hit the water 
10 days after the laying of the keel 


can happen to make trouble and de- 
lay shipbuilding. The gear finishing 
machinery needed to complete the tur- 
bines for the newest, fastest ships is 
made only in England. It was shipped, 
disassembled, from the Clyde. Through 
stupidity or sabotage, nobody can find 
out which, the 60-ton casting which 
forms the base of the machine was 
loaded in Panama when the ship 
touched there, and no record was 
made of the fact. The Kaiser expe- 
diters eventually found the huge cast- 
ing, had it cut into small bits so the 
pieces could be flown up by Pan Amer- 
ican, and got it welded back together 
in San Francisco. 

When the War Production Board 
authorized Kaiser to build a plant in 
Southern California to smelt ores from 
nearby iron deposits into steel plates 
for his ships, it was on condition that 
he locate the materials for his blast 
furnaces and rolling mill entirely out- 
side the markets that supplied the es- 


tablished steel industry. Kaiser prom- 
ised that the mill would deliver steel 
before 1942 ended—in 11 months. To- 
day, the towering blast furnaces are 
rising fantastically out of a grape vine- 
yard and walnut grove surrounded by 
eucalyptus trees a few miles from Fon- 
tana in the citrus belt, and the expe- 
diters’ feats in finding equipment in 
unexpected places are already legend 
among machinery men. 

“We never built a steel mill before 
and we're building this one out of left- 
over material ahead of schedule,” 
gloated one of the mill’s executives. 
“We're going to make some steel for 
the boss by Christmas.” 

Expediter Jack Ashby discovered 
that a Cleveland factory could not pos- 
sibly deliver a scale car by the time 
the Kaiser mill must have it. A scale 
car measures and loads the raw ma- 
terials for the furnace; no scale car, 
no steel. 

“Find us another one,” said Larry 
Siemers, chief expediter. 


OUT OF LUCK? NO! 


Ashby found a used car in a blast 
furnace that was being dismantled at 
Braddock, Pa., and bought it. Unfor- 
tunately, the car was down in a pit and 
the vendors needed their crew to sal- 
vage equipment for their own plants. 
Ashby saw the higher ups, begged and 
cajoled, but got nowhere. Day after 
day he hovered around the hot, sooty 
pit, talked baseball with the foreman, 
doled out cigars. His Palm Beach suit 
and Panama hat grew as black as the 
overalls of the Negro workmen. One 
morning the foreman said, “You're a 
good guy and we're going to get your 
scale car out of this pit tomorrow.” 
Ashby phoned the good news to Kai- 
ser headquarters. But the next morn- 
ing the foreman greeted him with a 
long face. “You’re out of luck,” he 
told him. “They’re calling a strike this 
afternoon.” 

“Let’s get going then,” said Ashby, 
producing cigars for everybody. The 
foreman turned his crew loose on the 
job. At 1:25 they loaded the last sec- 
tion on a freight car. At 1:30 the men 
struck. 

An expediter was told by one fac- 
tory that he couldn’t get delivery on 
motors until two months after they 
were needed. 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“We can’t get the glass-covered 
wire.” 

“We'll get you some wire.” 

{Continued on page 29) 


By A. WYN WILLIAMS 


IGNS are accumulating that this 
country will shortly be faced with 
one of the problems which Great 
Britain found considerable difficulty in 
solving in its attempt to attain a state 
of full industrial production—the to- 
tal mobilization of civilian manpower. 

Great Britain discovered very early 
in the war that an all-out effort on the 
home front not only necessitated a 
change in the ordinary peacetime pro- 
cedures of industry, but also a modi- 
fication by labor of its time-worn prac- 
tices and prerogatives. 

A long history of pampering labor 
militated against Great Britain’s ef- 
forts to conscript manpower, and it 
was not until after the passage of the 
National Service Bill (No. 2) in De- 
cember 1941, that a realistic attitude 
was adopted towards problems of the 
labor market. Previously there had 
been too much of a tendency to inter- 
pret wartime State control of produc- 
tion as synonymous with a policy of 
cracking down on industry and man- 
agement while appeasing labor in 
every particular. 


EFFECT ON WORKERS 


Powers latent in War Emergency 
Acts were ruthlessly applied towards 
industry and capital, while they were 
held in suspense when the privileges of 
labor were involved. Ernest Bevin, the 
Minister of Labor, admitted this in 
Parliament in January 1941. Speaking 
of the Emergency Act of May 1940, 
which was intended to give him power 
to conscript labor and industry, as well 
as to stabilize wages, Bevin said that 
he regarded the sanctions towards la- 
bor as only being in the background. 
“They have not had to be used,” he 
said, “but I am confident that by far 
the great majority will be willing to 
accept directions given.” 

How willing British labor was to 
accept directions given is shown by 
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Conscription of Labor 
in England 





Manpower looms as a major U. S. 
problem. How England has solved it 


the fact that during the nine-month pe- 
riod after the Act was passed, and for 
the subsequent 12 months, there was 
no reduction in the demands for wage 
raises, while strikes, forbidden by im- 
plication in the Emergency Act, and 
specifically outlawed by the National 
Arbitration Act passed two months 
later, were of more frequent occur- 
rence and of a more serious character. 

The different attitude adopted to- 
wards industry and management is 
illustrated by Bevin’s further account 
of his stewardship. He said: “The 
powers given to the Government also 
give the right to deal with undertak- 
ings and property. Generally, the pol- 
icy adopted has been to institute con- 
trol of undertakings, but, in other 
cases, factories have been taken over 
and operated by other managements in 
behalf of the Government.” (Italics are 
mine. ) 

Industrialists could and were re- 
moved and their property confiscated 
if the Government was not satisfied 
with their war effort, but there is no 
record of a trade union leader being 
replaced by the Government, even 
though days lost through strikes are 
now higher on a yearly average than 
in the last year before the war. Brit- 
ain’s effort to get fully mobilized in- 
dustrially shows that it is not only 
necessary to have the power to control 
labor but, also, that it is necessary to 
have the courage to exercise it. 

There is one problem which did-not 
confront Great Britain in its efforts at 
full mobilization. There was no prob- 
lem of a closed shop, which, indeed, 
under certain circumstances is illegal. 
The trade unions, themselves, volun- 
tarily have taken the lid off working 
hours for the duration and given up 
certain other prerogatives. In return, 
the Government has promised to re- 
store all of them in full, after the war, 
an undertaking not duplicated in the 





case of business with the many sacri- 
fices it has made for the war effort. 

Serious efforts at full mobilization 
of civilian manpower did not begin in 
Britain until after the end of the 
“phony” war, with the invasion of the 
low countries in May 1940. At the be. 
ginning, Great Britain relied on its 
reservoir of unemployed which con- 
tained its proportion of persons in the 
skilled trades who were gradually ab- 
sorbed into the war factories. Against 
the time the unemployed skilled me- 
chanics would be exhausted, the Gov- 
ernment proceeded to train the un 
skilled from the reservoir. It stopped 
all its peacetime cultural training 
schemes similar to those of the WPA 
in this country, and instituted, instead, 
engineering training courses at 35 
scattered centers at which daily atten- 
dance varied from 900 to 4,500. 
Courses lasted from three weeks to 
two months and trainees were paid by 
the Government about two-thirds of 
the normal wages of the trade while 
they were learning. 


LABOR UNIONS BALK 


The first Act Great Britain specifi- 
cally passed with the purpose of com 
scripting labor was the Emergency De 
fense Powers Act on May 27, 1940, 
which required persons “to place 
themselves, their services and their 
property at the disposal of His Majes- 
ty.” The Minister of Labor explained 
in Parliament that the Act would give 
him “power to order and transfer the 
distribution of labor according to the 
needs of industry, prescribe wage rates 
and conditions of service, and compel 
householders to billet transferred 
workers.” 

The Act, as far as controlling labor 
was concerned, became a dead letter 
because the trade unions demanded to 
be consulted when any worker was to 
be transferred to any other area, and 
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ihe time consumed by prolonged hear- 
ings a8 well as the meticulous safe- 

demanded by the trade unions 

any worker was transferred 
nade the Act inoperative as far as the 
gnscription of labor was concerned. 
Neither were the provisions of the Act 
wo fix wages ever called into force. 

Its powers over private property 
have, however, been fully used, and 
the rights of private business have 
‘heen successively curtailed almost to 
the vanishing point. The powers to 
hillet war workers on private house- 
holders have also been fully employed. 





MRATING PREVENTED 


While the worker was not compelled 
io go where the Government told him, 
the employer engaged on war work 
yas forced to take whatever worker 
the Government sent him by a “Re- 
driction on Employment Act,” which 
prevented the private hiring of new 
yorkers. From June 1940, they had to 
be engaged through the Government’s 
National Employment Exchanges. This 
both prevented the pirating by rival 
employers of skilled labor, as well as 









made it possible for the Government 
to dilute trainees from its own schools 
into a body of workers with greater 
experience. 

During the balance of 1940 there 
was no new effort to conscript labor in 
Britain; but at the beginning of 1941 
the shortage had become so acute that 
& government committee investigating 
conditions, recommended the drafting 
of labor. Laborite Minister Bevin re- 
fused to accept the advice of the com- 
inittee, saying that “compulsion to la- 
bor disregarded British character.” 

He was not as solicitous concerning 
the compulsion about to be applied to 
business through the “Concentration 
of Industry” scheme, devised in the 
hopes of finding the manpower which 
he would not uncover by conscripting 
labor. The scheme compulsorily forced 
firms to amalgamate for the war peri- 
od or go out of business. The workers 
released would go into war work. As 
a means of finding any appreciable 
amount of manpower for war factories 
the scheme was a failure, but as a 
means of altering permanently the 
structure of British business, it was a 
great success. Small business in Brit- 
ain was dealt a blow from which it is 
not sikely to recover. 

In March 1941 a half-hearted effort 
was made to apply conscription of la- 
bor, not on a national scale but only 
to a few war industries declared “es- 
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sential.” Workers in these were for- 
bidden to change their place of occu- 
pation, and any who had been em- 
ployed in them previously were or- 
dered back if they were now in indus- 
tries regarded as “non-essential.” In- 
dustry as always got the short end of 
the stick under the order, as labor ac- 
cepted it only on condition that a nor- 
mal week’s pay would be paid whether 
the worker did any work or not. 


WOMEN AL-2 DRAFTED 


Late in the Summer of 1941 the 
shadow of future developments showed 
itself when the Government started 
registering women of 20 and 21, and 
older men up to 45, who would be 
directed into war work if they volun- 
teered. There was again in this meas- 
ure no compulsion and the response, 
especially from the women, was dis- 
appointing. 

At last, realizing the desperateness 
of the situation, on December 2, 1941, 
five days before Pearl Harbor, the 
Government introduced its proposals 
for a “Maximum War Effort,” which 
were finally incorporated into the Na- 
tional Service Act No. 2. After tem- 
porizing with the labor problem for 


over two years, a measure with teeth in 
it was finally passed. It imposed a 
liability on all persons in Great Brit- 
ain to undertake some form of national 
service whether in the Armed Forces, 
in Civil Defense, in industry, or other- 
wise. The bill applied to unmarried 
women as well, if between the ages of 
20 and 31, who could be compulsorily 
made to serve either in the non-com- 
batant branches of the military ser- 
vices or in war industry. Heavy pen- 
alties were provided for attempts to 
evade liability, and these penalties are 
being rigorously imposed. Over 4,000 
workers have been prosecuted up to 
June this year for refusing to comply 
with instructions, 350 receiving prison 
sentences, two of them women who re- 
ceived six months each. 

The moral from England is that to 
fully mobilize labor, the Government 
must have the power and must also 
be willing to exercise it. Whether 
America will have the opportunity that 
England had to temporize and dawdle 
before adopting an effective labor pol- 
icy is anybody’s guess. It was fortu- 
nate that Britain, during its period of 
temporizing, had an arsenal of democ- 
racy in the West. 





Forty-Plus, New Need 


In Industry 


By LOIRE BROPHY 


view of the depression 30’s be- 

gan its forced curtailment of the 
40-and-over group, I made the state- 
ment that it would take at least an- 
other war to change the picture 
enough to be of real constructive value 
for the older man to win back his 
rightful place in industry. 

It is arresting to gain a clear per- 
spective of the reasons why the man in 
his 40’s was subjected to so many 
years of economic uncertainty. The 
year 1930 dawned upon the most cha- 
otic industrial scene in history. Cuts 
in personnel reached an all-time high. 
Young men in America were sacrificed 
to financial and budgetary needs and 
older men were let out on a market 
barren of opportunities. As the lean 
years progressed, business hired men 
who had earned less money, and who, 
for its purposes, were younger. 

The middle-aged man began his 
long fight for recognition. He got 
jobs—but they were, for the most part, 
at a sacrifice. He had paid a high pen- 
alty for his previous position and sal- 
ary and he was told (if not actually, at 
least by implication) that he was 
through. “How old are you?” was the 
question of the hour in 1935-37. 

The Government decided to take a 
hand in the problem. A legislative 
committee was created in 1937 to in- 
vestigate the matter, and the effect it 
tended to produce was described as 
“an unfair, unequitable and unlawful 
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It took another war to restore the 
man over 40 to his rightful place 


discrimination against those men and 
women who have reached the age of 
40 in obtaining gainful occupation in 
public service and private industry.” 
The question naturally is, what did the 
committee find? Was it true that the 
conditions revealed “affected materi- 
ally the well-being and the comfort of 
a considerable number of our citizens 
. . . threatened the social structure of 
our civilization so that their alleviation 
and correction became a matter of 
public concern?” 


HOW DISCRIMINATION GREW 


The accumulated evidence proved 
that the practice of discrimination 
against the man of 40 was not a de- 
velopment of a few months, but of 
slow growth over a period of years! 
The report states: “The man of 40 and 
over, the middle-aged man looking for 
a job, is not one man, he is several 
millions.” 

Like a cancerous growth, the tenta- 
cles of this trend spread steadily with 
increasing destruction and caught the 
employed man of 40 in its grasp. I was 
alarmed during this period to find the 
employer's mind turning inward to- 
ward his own executive staff, many of 
whom were very definitely beyond the 
age pale of the moment. Without refer- 
ence to length of service or value, the 
fact that a mar was older became an 
emotional compulsion against him. 

Well do I remember endless conver- 
sations like this: “We are a little over- 
board on our age group here. We be- 
lieve it would be sounder for our com- 
pany to induct some young blood. We 
feel our older men are slipping.” 

It is only fair to relate the other side 
of the picture, and to hold up for out- 
standing praise the ways in which a 
number of progressive companies ad- 
justed these problems by themselves. 
The president of one company said: 






“Conditions peculiar to our business 
have contributed to a long-established 
policy of training men from one oc. 
pation to another and, in general, to 
use employees effectively as they grow 
older.” 

A large industrial company enjoys a 
record of continuity of employment 
seldc-n equalled. In 1923 its average 
employee was 32. Today the average is 
46 years. The payrolls show that 
58.4% of its factory employees are 
more than 40 years of age, compared 
to 29.9% in 1923. 

The fallacy of hiring men because 
they are under 40 is too obvious to 
point out because there is no way u- 
der the sun to keep men from growing 
older. A philosophy so fraught with 
economic peril should have been dis 
carded before it could gain credence. 

For over a decade, men have been 
saying to me: “I am 42, though, hon- 
estly, I feel 10 years younger. Do you 
think that my age will militate agains 
me in getting the kind of job I want?” 
As if that fact should be more impor 
tant than just being 42 and every inch 
a man fitted to do a better job because 
he knew more! 

Now the long lane, which appeared 
to have no turning, has come to a fork 
in the road where industry is recalling 
the men of 40 and over to join its vast 
forces for victory. To show how dras- 
tic are the changes in the age picture, 
top management is asking me for men 

(Continued on page 29) 
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OUSANDS OF MEN and women 

in civil life are assuming new 
executive responsibilities in factories 
producing combat materials, steel 
structures and other operations 
where steel is a major material. In 
the Governmental services, thou- 


sands more are assigned to manu- 


facturing tasks as foremen, super- 
visors, senior executives, inspec- 
tors, or instructors. 

To assist these newcomers in the 
effective conduct of their work, the 
Bethlehem Library of Useful In- 
formation has been made a free 
list, whereas previously some of the 
more elaborate publications have 
been sold at cost. 

The books of the Bethlehem Li- 
brary of Information have been 
developed over a period of years by 





For NEW MEN in WAR WORK 


an engineering and metallurgical 
staff of broad experience. ‘ These 
compact books put at the finger- 
tips of the engineer, the designer, 
the metallurgist and the executive 
a great fund of practical informa- 
tion about steel and its uses. 

The list is predominantly techni- 
cal, but also contains a few popular 
titles giving general information 
understandable by the layman. 
The technical titles will be supplied 
without charge on request, as long 
as present printings last, to pro- 
duction men, metallurgists, de- 
signers and engineers in war work 
companies. The popular titles are 
available to anyone engaged in 
war work, upon application. 

A partial list of titles, some en- 
tirely new, is given herewith: 








TECHNICAL 
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Handy Tables for Steel Users 
NEW .. . Publication date, Nov. 2 
compilation of the more generally useful tables 
various Bethlehem Steel poe Boren ad In- 
its and other data on st-el bars, steel 
bands, flat rolled steel, sheets and 
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Tool Steel Treaters’ 


Guide... NEw. 
Publication date, Oct. 15 


Includes instructions for 


; hot-acid etching, the iron- 
carbon diagram and its applications. Tables of 
useful data and definitions of many common 
terms the steel industry are also included. 
First print order, 5,000 copies. 


Physical Properties 
of Bethlehem Steels 


carbon and alloy steels. 
Also included is information on 
such subjects as —_ of cold- 
drawing, com: ae DOS, a ier a8 ae 
tae eatintoving tonaile strength of ease ond 
jeceener steels, grain-size charts, and explana- 

tion of tension-test terms. Distributed to date, 
14,000 copies. New print order, 4,000 copies. 


Structural Shapes 
Booklet S$ 51 
This book, in intended 
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economical section to use for a given section 
modulus. Distributed to date, 41,000 copies. On 
hand, 4,000 copies. 





Bethlehem Alloy Steels 


This authoritative 370-page 
handbook contains 
information on various 


water, brine and oil; charts of heat and temper 
colors of steel; definitions of terms; and 140 pages 
of tables. Printed and distributed, 13,120 copies. 
On hand, 1,880 copies. New and revised edition 
in preparation. 


Bethlehem Carbon 
Steel Bars and 
Special Sections 


This 484- handbook 
contains dimensioned line 
drawings of nearly 1,000 
special bar sections, ‘and 
ates tad, never: Watt. of .chneteet 


merchant shapes. 

A list of S. - E. steels, 16 physical 
charts of carbon steels, information on steels for 
specific applications, and illustrations of about 
350 pee oar oy forgings made from carbon steel bars 


ow A cactlon on gropertics of cteel inclodes infiorme- 
aes ee Deneaing, seeeaeerneman, Ces 6 ont. 
drawing, effect of size and mass, the iron-carbon 
oo. examples of results obtained from hot- 
etching, an 5 cuplenstion of Vendicn-tuct serum, 
and other data. In addition, 177 pages of tables of 
weights of various steel sections. Distributed, 
7,061 copies. On hand, 2,939 copies. 





Steel Plates 


A 362-page handbook of 
useful information for de- 
signers and fabricators who 
use steel plates, flanged- 
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Wheels, Axles and 
Circular Products 


A 304-page handbook con- 
taining information relat- 
ing to the manufacture of 


pe meg wheels (rolled 
padi for steam road 


uipment) for = speed light-weight 
a ae for electric roads. 

Also data on hammer forged products such as 
axles, crank pins, piston rods, wrist pins, cross- 
ese pins, knuckle pins, shafts and miscellaneous 
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An Introduction 
to Shipbuilding 





ibuted by Bethlehem 
Steel. Further publication of the booklet has been 
undertaken by War Production Board, Labor 
Division. Now available from Government 
Printing Office at 20c per copy. 





POPULAR 









Steel in the Making 


An 80-page non-technical 
booklet on the making of 
steel and steel products. 
Both the steel-making 

and mechanical 


lorming of the steel to make such products as 
bars, sheets, tinplate, wire and pipe are described. 
First edition, 5,000 copies. On oun 110,000 cops es, 
4,000 for back orders and 6 6,000 for current 
distribution. 

Your Land 


For farmers, county 
agents, students of 
agricultural economics 
and soil conservation 
experts. Contains data 
on soil conservation 
practices and the eco- 
nomical use of farm 





steels. First edition, 10,000 copies exhausted on 
publication date. On press, 10,000 copies. 


Accident Prevention Practices 
NEW. . . . Publication date, Nov. 15 


Handsomely illustrated booklet depicting practi 

cal safety methods, based on 26 years of Havre 
prevention work in Bethlehem Steel sien 80%. 
plants, which have reduced accident rates 80 
Current safety procedures and princi a oe. 
cable to metal-working industries ously. 

print order, 5,000 copies. 


pETHLEHEN 


STEEL 


Folder of full list of Bethlehem Library of 
Useful Information available on request. 
Address Publications Division, Room 745, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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THE WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





By CENE ROBB 


S a barometer of confidence in the 
A Administration, a proving ground 
of political leadership for the 
next two years, and a half-way measur- 
ing rod of 1944 prospects, November 
elections will share headlines with war 
news for another fortnight. The con- 
sensus in Washington is in agreement 
on three forecasts: 

1. Republicans will gain slightly in 
Senate where they can’t win control, 
more heavily in the House where 
there’s a chance of getting a bare ma- 
jority on the GOP side of the aisle. 

2. Vote will be the lightest in New 
Deal experience, apparently due to 
public’s incapacity ‘to be vitally con- 
cerned with more than one thing at a 
time, but partly because of gas ration- 
ing (rural vote mostly Republican) 
and migration of war workers (labor 
ballots mostly Democrat). 

3. New Deal can’t win the most im- 
portant contest from a national stand- 
point—Dewey vs. Bennett for Gover- 
nor of New York. Victory for Dewey 
would set him up as formidable Re- 
publican opposition in 1944. If Ben- 
nett wins, resurgent Farley will be sec- 
ond in importance to Roosevelt when 
Democrats convene two years hence. 

Republicans and 1944. GOP eyes are 
on the new crop of Governors they ex- 
pect to elect. They have not been able 
to find a popular leader among their 
U. S. Senators. Now there is a good 
chance for Republican Governors in 
the seven biggest states north of Ma- 
son-Dixon with gains in New York, 
Michigan, California. Close to a dozen 
others will swing or stay in GOP col- 
umn. 

Democrats and 1944, Latest specu- 
lation foresees a Willkie-Wallace com- 
bination as Roosevelt’s choice—if he 
doesn’t run again. Possible effective 
competition may come from a combi- 
nation of McNutt and Farley. Talk of 
Jimmy Byrnes as the fair-haired White 
House favorite is discounted. Most not- 
able recession from front pages since 
shortly after his “common man” speech 
last Spring is the Vice-President. 


WAR MATERIALS 


Almost everything will be under al- 
location by end of year. Stern cuts in 
the share for civilians are being made 
by the new team of operating bosses 
in WPB, Eberstadt and Wilson. Allo- 
cation will minimize importance of 
present priorities procedure, but it is 
being adjusted to fit within a modified 
PRP framework. Job freezing will be 
required in war industries, mining, 
farming. 


WAR PRODUCTION 


Rate of increase is not equaling 
fourth quarter goals. Much more civil- 
ian machinery now will be pressed into 
war service. Part of idle machines 
which can’t be converted will be bought 
up at fair price and sold for scrap. 
Owners will be allowed to keep tools 
for immediate post-war uses, but many 
parts of dismantled assembly lines are 
headed for junking. 


WAR DISTRIBUTION 


Concentration of civilian production 
and elimination of cross-hauls will 
wreck or cripple many brand names for 
the duration. Government specifications 
for “defrilling” consumer goods will 
accent war’s tendency toward greater 
standardization. Retailers’ squeeze be- 
tween price ceilings and higher oper- 
ating costs will be eased slightly by 
more restriction on peacetime services 
—delivery, returned articles, wrap- 
ping, lay-aways, credit. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Motive power (engines) looms as a 
Winter bottleneck on U. S. railroads, 
foreshadowing some sort of passenger 
rationing and curtailment of merchan- 
dise deliveries. Tire situation looks a 
little easier with improved chances for 
civilians to get recaps when present 
rubber wears out—if they conserve via 
gas rationing and 35 mph. speed limit. 
Ship production currently is greater 
than rate of losses from U-boats but 
ocean transport will remain the sharp- 
est shortage. 





INFLATION CONTROL 


One prominent group of government 
economists expects cost of living to be 
up another 10% by mid-1943, Acou. 
mulated pressure on ceilings now vyill 
be allowed to raise them, as much as 
5% in one bite in some instances, on 
grounds that control in original Price 
Act was inadequate. To restrain rather 
than prohibit increases was and is the 
real purpose of the Anti-Inflation 
Amendment. 


PAY CONTROL 


Net top of $25,000 “spending mon- 
ey” out of high salaries will be less 
drastic than the politically-flavored ex. 
ecutive order directed. Pay of $5,000 
a year or more generally, will be fro- 
zen, but increases will be authorized 
for those earning under $1 an hour 
($2,500 a year) and there’ll be strong 
gains in the $2,500 bracket through 
longer work-weeks at time-and-a-half 
rates. The 48-hour week will be fairly 
general within the next six months; 


coal miners are expected to go from 
35 to 42. 


WORK CONTROL 


Work-or-fight rules are anticipated 
in early 1943 with an additional re- 
straint on switching jobs in all indus- 
tries suffering labor shortages. Dralt 
boards are getting tougher on occups- 
tional deferments in the 34 “essential” 
kinds of business. Commissions direct 
from civilian life will be almost in- 
possible to obtain by end of year; lat- 
est rush of applications has boosted 
total on file over 500,000. 


SCHOOL CONVERSION 


Sizable number of small colleges 
and substantial parts of large univer- 
sities will be converted to war train- 
ing centers in the midst of the school 
year. This phase of the war program 
will be linked to the 18-19 draft: Col- 
leges that thereby lose many of theif 
students in many instances will get a8 
many back for education in military 
specialties. 
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PROFIT BY UNCLE SAM’S EXPERIENCE 





and get peak performance, out of your equipment with CISCO SOLVENT 


Cisco Solvent is in the Army now. 
Yes, sir, this remarkable Cities 
Service petroleum product which 
cleans engines internally and re- 
stores power to tired motors has 
gone to work for Uncle Sam. 





Here’s how it happened. A small quantity of 
Cisco Solvent was ordered by the Army for ex- 
perimental use on the trucks and transport vehi- 
cles of an Army camp in the South. Cisco Solvent 
was put through every conceivable test — and 
came out with flying colors! Since then, Cities 
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Service has sent more than 12,000 gallons of 
Cisco Solvent to this camp alone. 


Why not profit by Uncle Sam’s experience? 
Whether you operate heavy trucks, light trucks 
or company cars — find out what this famous 
internal engine cleaner can do for you. You'll be 
amazed at how thoroughly it removes harmful 
gum, sludge and varnish from the engine, the 
transmission, and the differential — and prolongs 
the life of all moving parts. 


Call the nearest Cities Service office for a Cisco 
Solvent demonstration right in your own Office. 






CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SHREVEPORT 
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Even aviation experts have difficulty these days in 
keeping up with the rapidly changing designs and 
improvements in our bombers, fighters and trainers. 
But tires for our war planes have to keep up. 
Because tires must have the stamina to stand up 


under the tremendously increased strain of modern- 
day take-offs and landings. 


General served the aviation tire needs of our 
armed forces long before the war. General origi- 
nated, developed and patented the streamline 
smooth contour principle, out of which the 
modern airplane tire has come. 


j 


7 


Aire 


Today, General’s long practical experience in avi- 
ation tire manufacture has “earned their wings” for 
General Tires in America’s battle for air supremacy. 


Our battle for Victory at home must be one of 
conserving the tires now in use on our civilian 
cars and trucks... to keep our War Production 
going at capacity ... to haul men and materials 
to factories . . . and to let our armed forces have 
first call on all the rubber available. Don’t let 
speed, neglect or unrepaired damage waste 4 
single mile of America’s precious rubber. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. e Akron, Ohio 


COPYRIGHT, 1942, THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 


Tokyo Knows Generals. In a telegram to 
General Tire workers, Brigadier General 
Doolittle said, “We bombed Tokyo in 
the North American bombers you helped 
build ...They will never stop us if you 
keep up your great work.” (Shown at left} 


VICTORY WILL COME WITH THE RUBBER YOU SAVE 
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airplane tires have prove 
of seeing that America 








Trainers, Too, Need Rugged Tires. Unimproved 
E | RE fields ... constant inexperienced take-offs 


and landings ... call for maximum safety in 
training ship tires. Shown above are five Boeing 


The Sign of Tire Inspection, Repairs and trainers destined for Peru, Great Britain, China, eee 
Recapping by Experts Who Know How U.S. Navy and U. S. Army (top to bottom}. 
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C-R-39 


A new “plastic glass” is claimed to 
be the best yet. According to the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co., which devel- 
oped the material, it is 20 to 30 times 
harder than clear glass, less brittle at 
low temperatures and, of course, light- 
er in weight. Called “C-R-39,” its 
chemical composition is a guarded 
military secret. 


CONVERSION 


Biscuits, chocolate and other edibles 
for Army ration kits are now being 
packaged in cellophane on old tobacco- 
wrapping machines. Credit for the con- 
version job goes to Package Machin- 
ery Co., Springfield, Mass. 


SALES STARTERS 
Wholesalers who are adding new 


and unfamiliar items to their lines to 
take up the slack by lessened stocks of 
staples, may like the plan developed 
by A. E. MacAdam & Co., Inc., paper 
jobbers of Brooklyn, N. Y. When such 
new items are introduced, the com- 
pany offers a prize of $5 in war stamps 
to the first salesman turning in an or- 
der for the product. Result: A quick 
interest and scramble for that first or- 
der, in the course of which all sales- 
men naturally become familiar with 
the sales opportunities lying in the 
product. 


JUST IN CASE 


Marshall Field and Co., Chicago de- 
partment store, has just installed an 
elaborate public address system cover- 
ing all departments, so that safety di- 
rections can be given to customers and 
workers in case of an air raid. 


BANG-UP REPAIRS 


Explosive rivets, introduced last 
year to break the bottleneck in air- 
craft production [ForBes, July 1, p. 
22], are now speeding field repairs of 
damaged planes at military depots. By 
using these rivets (they have a high 





explosive secreted in the shank and 
explode when heat is applied by an 
electric gun), a plane with a gash in 
the wing or a bullet hole in the fuse- 
lage can be patched quickly without 
any dismantling. Explosive rivets were 
developed by du Pont. 


PATENT PROFITS 


Workers at Glenn L. Martin now 
share profits from their own inventions 
whenever they’re licensed to outside 
companies. According to Martin, the 
new profit-sharing plan has two major 
objectives: (1) To encourage the war 
production drive, and (2) to reward 
individual and enterprising effort. 


STRENGTH IN DESIGN 


Westinghouse has discovered that 
nuts and bolts can be made 40% 
stronger by designing them with broad 
shoulders and tapered bodies. The 
tapered design distributes the stress 
more evenly on the threads, it is point- 
ed out. On nuts and bolts of the con- 
ventional type, the bottom thread car- 
ries most of the load. 


POWER SAVER 


When the Ford Motor Co. builds 
Pratt & Whitney airplane engine, 
53% of the electrical power required 
comes from the motors themselves, As 
each engine is transferred from assem. 
bly line to test cell, it is linked toa 
generator that recaptures otherwise 
wasted power. 


ROPE-PLASTIC TANKS 


There’s talk of rope-plastic gasoline 
tanks. The process, we are told, im 
pregnates sisal hemp (from Mexico) 
with a bonding agent. Result: Sheets 
of material that are given a plastic 
lining, formed into tanks. 


DRIED BANANAS 


The American Institute of Food Dis 
tribution, Inc., reports that dehydrated 
bananas in both solid and powdered 
form are being marketed, on an exper- 
mental basis, in several cities. They're 
priced at about half the cost of the 
fresh fruit. Tin cans are used to pack- 
age the powdered product. 
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THis 265-foot, 75-room floating 
hotel has been towed to Washing- 
ton from Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to 
ease the housing shortage in the 
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FLOATING HOTEL 
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war-crowded capital. Berthed for 
permanent occupancy, the floating 
hotel boasts of “running water in 
every room.” Rates are average. 
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CHART FOR CHILDREN 


American Optical Co. has worked 
out an eye-test chart for children too 
young to read the traditional letters. 
The chart is composed of pictures of 
familiar animals in different sizes. 


BYE-BYE 
Instead of closing his letters with 


| “Sincerely” or “Yours Truly,” C. A. 


Bosben, of S & M Lamp Co., Los An- 
geles, substitutes, “Bye-Bye, Buy Bonds 
and Stamps.” 


DONORS CLUB 


In New Orleans, Higgins Industries, 
Inc. has organized a “Voluntary 
Blood Donors Club” for exclusive use 
of employees and their families in case 
of accident or sickness. 


EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


Fifteen trade union men have begun 
a 9-month course at Harvard Uni- 
versity, under a new trade union fel- 
lowship plan. The idea, of course, is 
to bring about an improved relation- 
ship between labor and industry, both 
during the present war and in dealing 
with peace problems. Co-operating 
unions pick their own representatives 
and suggest subjects for instruction. 


TWO-WAY TICKET 


A new York diaper service has a 
novel method of distributing advertis- 
ing circulars. The company merely 
supplies the police department with 
10,000 to 15,000 traffic warning slips 
monthly. The reverse side of these 
slips—delivered to erring motorists by 
officers—contains copy promoting the 
company’s service. 


PLASTIC TRUMPET 


The Army has a new-style trumpet, 
made of plastic (cellulose acetate) in- 
stead of brass. Though drab in color, 
the trumpet “needs no warming up, has 
a better tone and doesn’t choke up.” 


FLASH! 


Flash-light powder, once a nuisance 
factor in photography because of the 
messy smoke it produced, is back 
again in a new form. Inclosed in the 
bulb itself, it is claimed to be cheaper 
than the foil now used. , 


NO TIPPING 


Among new gadgets is a glass glider 
which prevents tables from teetering. 
The glider is screwed into the furni- 
ture leg, and can be adjusted to insure 
equal balance all around. 
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Priorities Accountant 


By Bert Dale 


RIORITIES, limitation and con- 

servation orders that cause head- 

scratching in many an industry, 
don’t mean a thing at the Portland, 
Me., headquarters of Utilities Distrib- 
utors Inc. None of the executive per- 
sonnel ponders over weighty WPB 
paragraphs, nor do the company’s 
franchised dealers expend their efforts 
in directionless circles. 

The answer to any problem is, “Let’s 
ask Don,” for UDI, as the company 
calls itself, has a priority accountant 
named Don M. Phillips, a magical de- 
tail man who has nothing to worry him 
but other people’s worries; nothing to 
do but read Government releases and 
WPB orders; no responsibility except 
to have the right procedure for any 
situation at a moment’s notice. 

Wags who have said it would take 
a man’s full time to keep up with Gov- 
ernment orders have their prophecy 
fulfilled in Don M. Phiilips. His full 
time and detail mind are sparing a 
dozen executives (and 100 dealers) 
from any concern about war problems. 

The idea originated last Fall with 
UDI’s president, Peter A. Anderson, 
who, by a succession of equally clever 
moves, has built up one of the coun- 
try’s largest “bottled gas” businesses 
from a dead start as a retail grocer 
12 years ago. The problems foreseen 
by Anderson concerned not only the 
firm’s own supplies of such critical 
materials as steel cylinders for gas, 
copper tubing and brass fittings, but 
also the accurate and efficient advising 
of dealers on all related war problems. 

The choice of methodical Phillips 
for the job was excellent. Formerly a 
territorial representative, Don consid- 
ers his drawer-lined office as a bit of 
heaven on earth; and his associates 
are sure that the dozens of file drawers 
are no more than an enlargement of 
what he carries within his head. 

Phillips’ plan of procedure is sim- 
ple. He reads and digests every scrap 
of paper, every release, every order 
that comes out of Washington which 
is in‘any way concerned with the gas 
fuel and appliances UDI distributes, or 
the parts and supplies it uses. This 
reading is garnished with truck and 
transportation orders and regulations. 
And for lagniappe, Phillips concerns 


himself with plumbing and heating, 
washing machines, coal stokers, and 
such incidental major appliances as 
may be ¢arried by UDI dealers. In odd 
moments, he goes over bulletins issued 
by manufacturers, just to make sure 
he hasn’t missed anything. 

From all this, Phillips produces an 


inter-office “dope sheet”—single page 


mimeographed memos—to keep head- 
quarters executives and field men on 
top of developments in a few para- 
graphs, plus such simply-worded ex- 
planatory bulletins as may be neces- 
sary for the knowledge of dealers. 
Then all the releases and orders are 
filed away by subject in post binders, 
so that basic data can be rechecked 
quickly if necessary. 

Simplification of instructions are an 
important part of Phillips’ work. When 
a WPB order required the submission 
of a letter of application for new gas 
installations, Phillips developed a form 
on which all required information 
could easily be placed. Insistence that 
such applications be submitted to him , 
instead of directly to Washington en- 
abled checking of the letters, rejection 
of unsuitable applications at Portland, 
and a high percentage of acceptances 
at Washington. 

When instructions for dealers accu- 
mulate, Phillips goes through the three- 
State territory served by UDI, address- 
ing regional dealer meetings to supple- 
ment bulletins with personal contacts 
and assure compliance with all orders. 

All orders flow across Don Phillips’ 
desk for approval. Incoming orders 
from dealers are scrutinized and 
checked against stock control records 
to make certain that appliances and 
equipment will be supplied only in 
conformity with current regulations. 
Outgoing orders are implemented with 
the requisite certificates, and coded as 
required with allocation symbols indi- 
cating end use. 

In short, it’s “business as usual’ at 
UDI, with no one disturbed from nor- 
mal routine, and all war worries in 
the hands of the priority accountant. 
Instead of a potential dozen or more 
different interpretations of a new regu- 
lation by individual executives, UDI 


recognizes only one. 
That’s Don Phillips’ job. 
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MAKE-workK laws, placed on _ the 
statute books under pressure of unions, 
are being ruled out to ease the man- 
power shortage. Already, ICC has 
told the railroads to disregard State 
laws limiting the length of trains. 

* 

Many company cafeterias now ob- 
serve “meatless days.” 

* 

Watch for the appointment of a 
“meat czar” to control production, 
conservation and distribution. 

* 

Discount talk of a milk shortage. 
Shifts in population and troop move- 
ments have simply dislocated normal 
marketing routine. Before a shortage 
could become real, output of luxury 
dairy products would be curtailed. 

* 

The auto industry is now “scrap- 
ping” all tools and dies not needed to 
make replacement parts. 

* 

Comfort may soon become a secon- 
dary consideration in train travel, now 
at an all-time peak. Some roads, for 
instance, are converting parlor cars 
into coaches because they'll hold more 
people. 


* 
Purdue University reports that 
heavier steers (more beef) can be 


produced by removing the animal’s 
thyroid glands. 


* 

An OPA plan to allow retailers to 
eliminate certain “non-essential ser- 
vices” can be translated into hidden 
price increases. 

* 

About 100 of the nation’s prisons, 
owning more than $60,000,000 worth 
of industrial equipment, are now turn- 
ing out war materials ranging from 
airplane castings and bomb parts to 
paint brushes and camouflage cloth. 

* 

Marine underwriters have an- 
nounced another reduction in war 
risk rates, the second in 30 days. Im- 
proved convoying methods, resulting 
in fewer sub sinkings, is responsible 
for the reduction. 

* 

Standard Oil of Indiana has made 
a shift from tin to glass containers for 
such petroleum specialty products as 


- 
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sprays, polishes and waxes. The glass 

containers will be made in gallon, half- 

gallon, quart, pint and half-pint sizes. 
* ‘ 

Store hours are undergoing drastic 
changes everywhere to meet staggered 
hours in war industries. 

* 

The cashing in of life insurance 
policies is at an all-time low this year. 
Since most of these withdrawals reflect 
the need for emergency cash, this is a 
good index of the current status of 
family finances. This year’s rate is 
about 80% of the 1941 rate, about 
30% of the rate for the depression 
year 1933. 

* 

War is stimulating peak demands 
for tobacco. Both growers and manu- 
facturers are finding new markets. 
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TO THE POINT 


There’s no room in America 
for blocs of any kind. There’s no 
room for a farm bloc or a labor 
bloc or an industrial bloc or any 
other kinds of bloc except an 
American bloc.—Lieut. GEN. 
BREHON B. SOMERVELL. 


I am sure the great majority 
of farmers are in favor of ceil- 
ings on farm prices at the gen- 
eral level of parity—M. CLIr- 
FORD TOWNSEND, Agricultural 
Conservation Administrator. 


I feel strongly that the people 
who put up the money to make 
enterprises possible should be al- 
lowed a fair return on their in- 
vestment. Otherwise we cannot 
maintain enterprise.—Irvinc S. 
Oxps, chairman, U. S. Steel Corp. 


In the crusade for the preser- 
vation of liberty and righteous- 
ness to which we are committed 
the final victory will attend those 
who are spiritually unconquer- 
able. To renew, to strengthen, to 
extend spiritual power in man is 
the supreme task of the hour.— 
Joun D. RockEFetter, Jr. 














The “baby boom,” following the 
pattern of World War I, shows signs 
of being depressed. War and the 
draft, which started the boom, are tak. 
ing more and more fathers, prospec. 
tive fathers. 
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Some 10,000 salesmen of the sted 
industry are active in the scrap salvage 
drive. They go directly into plants 
spend time and money in their efforts 
to speed collection. 

* 

San Francisco is prepared to throw 
its street signposts on the scrap-pile, 
Only drawback: People might wear 
out more tires and rubber heels find- 
ing their way around. 

* 

Rationing has reached the wearing 
apparel field in the form of an order 
limiting rubber boots and shoes “to 
men with essential jobs.” 

* 

No longer will Western Union fur- 
nish messengers to run_ errands, 
Reason: Messenger personnel is 
needed to keep telegraph service on 
an efficient wartime basis. (Singing 
telegrams, other special services, were 
discontinued last month.) 

* 

ODT curtailment of taxi service has 
taken 3,900 (about a third) of New 
York City’s fleet-owned cabs off the 
streets. 

7 . 

Hybrid gasoline—a mixture of all 
brands—is not far off. Purpose of 
pooling the gas, which will be rationed 
on a nationwide basis, is to get the 
most out of transportation facilities. 
Naturally, brand-name advertising 
will be continued for the duration. 

* 

One restaurant chain is advertising 

for “men over 50, boys under 20.” 
* 

If the gold mines close, shortages of 
labor and machinery will be to blame. 
So says Morgenthau, who claims no 
monetary questions are involved. 

* 

Pawnbrokers, who profit in times of 
depression, are facing dark days. The 
wages of war, of course, are to blame. 
What’s more, personal finance com- 
panies continue to get more and more 
of the loan business. 
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signed a mutual defense pact, watch 


‘for a lower rate of sub sinkings in the 
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" All passenger train schedules have 
been frozen to prevent further crowd- 
ing of the rails during the heavy 
Autumn movement of freight. 

* 


So many men are going into uni- 
forms that several of the country’s big- 
gest men’s clothing stores are adding 
women’s apparel to offset the loss of 
business. 

* 

Crude rubber will soon be transported 
from the almost impenetrable jungles 
of Colombia by transport planes. 

* 

Ruml’s pay-as-you-go tax plan will 
get “full and sympathetic” considera- 
tion by Congress next January, says 
Chairman George of the Senate Fi- 


nance Committee. 


SCOREBOARD 


WitH THE manpower shortage in some 
plants as critical as the shortage of 
vital materials, absenteeism in war 
plants is rapidly becoming a major 
management problem and a growing 
threat to the success of the national 
war-production program. 

The American Screw Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., found that on an average 
day, almost 10% of workers were ab- 
sent. Most of the absences were found 
to be due to no more serious cause 
than the worker’s desire “to take a 
day off.” Each apparently thought that 
one man’s work out of 1,300 would 
not be missed. 

In an effort to check the growing 
absenteeism, a chart was devised which 
showed the average amount of screws 
produced by each employee each day, 
the total number of employees absent 
for the day, the total amount of pro- 
duction lost for the day because of ab- 
sence, and the number of workers ab- 
sent from each department. This chart, 
posted in each department, proved to 
the workers in actual figures, day by 
day, how vital war production can be 
affected by a single day’s absence of 
one employee. 

The effect was immediate. The first 
week the plan was adopted, the num- 
ber of workers absent dropped steadily 
down to less than one-half the previous 
week. Four departments during this 
week reported no men out. 
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Snowflake today... 
kilowatt tomorrow 


Hic up in the mountains of British Columbia, falling snowflakes 
feed the ice fields that are the source of the Columbia River. For 
over 600 miles, this “river of snowflakes” flows along virtually un- 
impeded, but southward, in Washington and Oregon, the Columbia 
is harnessed into a mighty war-weapon by two great dams—Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. 


Today, these dams have a generating capacity of 624,400 kilo- 
watts of power for industries in the Pacific Northwest—industries 
vital to the War effort and to the creation of the new empire in the 
Pacific Northwest that will trade with all the world when peace comes. 
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Northern Pacific Railway originally hauled vast 
quantities of steel, cement and other materials to 4% athe 
erect these two dams and today continues to deliver @ Oy 
over the “Main Street of the Northwest” supplies 
to complete and maintain them. 
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Barres will be lost and lives need- 
lessly sacrificed unless our men get 
enough tanks, guns, shells and ships 
to win. 


These weapons are made largely 
of steel. To produce it, scrap iron 
and pig iron must be melted together 
half and half in open-hearth fur- 
naces. Steel mills need six million 
additional tons of scrap this year, 
and more as long as the war lasts. 

What can you do? 

Appoint a “go-getter” as chairman. 
Let him organize a wide-awake com- 
mittee in every department. Have 
them go over every inch of your 
plant and gather scrap iron, rubber, 
copper, brass, and all the rest. Sepa- 
rate these and call the scrap dealer. 
(All scrap iron collected will be 
purchased by the steel industry at 
Government-controlled prices.) 

This country must go all out for 
war. Your son, brother, other rela- 
tive or friend may be in the Service. 
Many more will soon be called. 

Give them the equipment they 
must have to win. Get in the scrap 
fast! The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 3081 Curtis St., Middle- 
town, Ohio. 





This advertisement is in support of the 
Salvage Program of the Conservation 
Division of the War Production Board. 
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Significance in Rise 
of Security Markets 


MIDST a deluge of Washington de- 
velopments making one’s head 
swim, one fact, of reassuring sig- 

nificance, stands out: Security markets 
continue to gain strength. 

Railway shares have passed their 
previous 1942 peak; the average for 
all classes of stock is near the level 
reached last January; domestic bonds 
have moved into new high ground. 
Volume of business has expanded on 
broader buying. 

Such achievements have been regis- 
tered in face of new perplexities, un- 
certainties. 

Railway employees are demanding 
an increase of 20 cents an hour, on 
top of concessions granted last year 
costing the railroads some half-a-bil- 
lion dollars. John L. Lewis warns that 
his mine workers’ union means to in- 
sist upon $2 a day being added to the 
present basic rate of $7 a day; mean- 
while, he objects to any governmental 
decree that the miners’ work week be 
increased beyond 35 hours. Demands 
and strikes for higher wages are erupt- 
ing elsewhere. 

President Roosevelt has named a 
veritable Economic Czar (Associate 
Justice James F. Byrnes), empowered 
to control without interference from 
any source whatsoever “civilian pur- 
chasing power, prices, rents, wages, 
salaries, profits,” etc. No company 
henceforth is free to enter into new 
wage agreements with unions without 
governmental sanction. 

Just what this set-up will mean wage- 
wise isn’t clear. The “directive” issued 
by the President, under the almost un- 
limited authority voted him by Con- 
gress, is interpreted as containing am- 
biguities, loopholes, fog. 

However, the popular expectation is 
that every important segment of our 
economy will be put under sufficiently 
rigid regulation to avert rank inflation. 
Price ceilings on foodstuffs have been 
greatly extended. Rent ceilings have 
been made nationwide. The President 
has taken steps designed to discourage 
payment of salaries leaving more than 
$25,000 a year after taxes and after 

allowances for life insurance premi- 


ums and certain other fixed charges, 


That the country is to be subjected 
to further iron rule dictated by war 
necessity is foreshadowed by definite 





Washington reports that freedom of 
workers to shift from one job to ap. 
other will be ended, that a Czar wil 
be named with power to compel work. 
ers to go where directed and perform 
whatever tasks may be allotted them, 

In adopting such policies the U, §, 
Government is merely following the 
example already set by Britain and 
certain British domains—to say noth- 





ing of Axis countries. 

Incidentally, our security markets 
would be following British and other 
foreign precedents were they to con- 
tinue to advance far beyond their pres 
ent levels. The view is spreading 
among our students of finance that this 
seems likely to occur here. 


This writer for months has discour 
aged bearishness. 

Against overwhelming weight of 
opinion to the contrary, he has rea 
soned that Continental Europe couldn't 
possibly continue to wage war two 
three more years, has reasoned that 
U. S. forces would become a determin 
ing factor by early next year. 

One of the first things President 
Roosevelt did on returning from his 
8,754-mile secret tour of the country 
was to rebuke governmental officehold- 
ers who had loudly proclaimed “We 
are losing the war.” 

This writer’s guess is that the sec 





ond front demanded by Stalin will be 
launched on a tremendous scale in the 
very near future. 


There is absolutely no reason why 
morale in America should sink ont 
iota. 

At the same time, there is no rea 
son why every man and woman should 
not contribute to the very fullest pos 
sible extent to expediting victory—if 
only by accepting rationing and every 
other “sacrifice” cheerfully, collecting 
every ounce of available scrap, buying 
war bonds until it hurts. 


FORBES 
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New U. S. Rubber’s 
President a Husky 


USKY, handsome Herbert E. 
Smith is the first to rise from 
United States Rubber’s ranks to the 
presidency. ; 
War has imposed vastly increased 
responsibilities upon U. S. Rubber, in- 


| cluding operation of eight new muni- 


tions plants for the Government. Here- 
tofore F. B. Davis has handled all pres- 





Herbert E. Smith 


idential duties, as well as filling the 
position of chairman of the board; 
but the load has become terrifically 
heavy, hence Mr. Smith’s appointment. 
Mr. Davis will remain chief executive 
officer. 

Mr. Smith, like many men who 
reach the top, is a fine physical speci- 
men, was an athlete at college (Uni- 
versity of California), shining at box- 
ing, rowing, football, tennis. At 53, he 
still keeps in trim plying oars and ten- 
nis racquets. 

Throughout the organization he is 
notable for the long hours he works, 
for his popularity with employees. 

He first made his mark selling me- 
chanical rubber goods to marine ac- 
counts along the San Francisco water- 
front, was brought East as a sales ex- 
ecutive, moved from one managerial 
job to another, was elected vice-presi- 
dent in 1929. In addition to the presi- 
dency, he is now chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. Mr. Smith’s two 
sons are both in the armed forces. 

U. S. Rubber’s line-up has been fur- 
ther strengthened by election of Harry 
E. Humphreys Jr., as vice-chairman of 
the executive committee. He is also 
chairman of the finance committee, to 


which Bernard W. Doyle and Lammot 


duP. Copeland have been elected. 
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Paper, too, Plays its Part in 


WINNING THE WAR 


Today, on most of America’s fighting ships, B. F: Sturtevant 
air-handling machines increase our Navy’s striking power. Sturtevant 
equipment clears dangerous gas fumes out of submarines...ventilates 


the hulls of battleships, cruisers, destroyers and giant aircraft carriers. 


Sturtevant equipment first goes into action on the drafting-board...on 
paper. And paper plays its winning part right through to that important 
point of contact: the company letterhead on Strathmore Bond. 


Strathmore Papers are available to industry for letterheads that help 
to write a record of leadership for all who use them. A letter written 
on Strathmore Paper costs only a small percent more than a letter 
written on the cheapest paper you might buy. Such plus value, for so 
little cost difference, is sound business economy. Write us for detail 
of “letter” cost. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strath- 
more Script, Alexandra Brilliant and Strathmore Writing. 


STRATHMORE 22:22 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 

















Fact and Comment 


(Continued from page 9) 


) ple are too “complacent.” The fact is that Gallup polls 
and every other measurement of public opinion have 
most clearly revealed that ordinary folks all over the 
country are eager to shoulder more sacrifices than 
timid politicians have been prepared to impose before 
election. 

We are not losing the war. Hitler knows we aren't. 
His latest oratorical outburst reveals that: He now 
talks about pulling in his wings, about adopting only 
defensive tactics, whereas formerly he bragged about 
impending brilliant conquests. 

What every responsible government official should 
mete out to the American public is neither radiant 
optimism nor indigo pessimism, but simply the truth. 
The war’s ultimate outcome never was more definitely 
foreshadowed than it is today. The United Nations are 
daily gaining in strength. Hitler is daily losing 
strength. This will unquestionably continue, regard- 
less of whether a “second front” be launched imme- 
diately or later. 

* 


Sooner or later, bread cast on the waters 
comes back buttered. 
* 
Knockers hurt themselves most. 
* 


Congress Needs Own Experts 


Every important governmental department and 
agency has its own staff of experts. But Congress 
hasn’t. As Representative Dirksen, of Illinois, aptly 
emphasizes: “The only thing wrong with Congress is 
that it has neglected to equip itself to cope with grow- 
ing executive power and with bureaucracy.” When 
Congress demands abolition of non-essential func- 
tions, it “must depend upon the very bureaus engaged 
in such functions to testify as to their essentiality.” Is 
there not food for serious thought in this further state- 
ment: 


Congress will not enjoy that prestige, assertiveness and in- 
dependence which the legislative branch should enjoy until it 
provides itself with mechanism for continuance of investiga- 
tion of all phases of government. It must be able to challenge 
the information presented by government functionaries with 
expert information assembled by its own expert staffs. 


The indisputable fact is that a lot of hooey emanates 
from “official” Washington bureaus and other agen- 
cies. Sometimes statistics are grotesquely twisted by 
governmental press agencies to suit the political ideas 
of their superiors. 

Congress should have an adequate staff, not of press 
agents, but of eminent economists, of recognized tax 
authorities, of experts in other fields, devoted to fur- 
nishing Congress with sound factual information. This 





staff should be entirely independent of any other 
branch of the government. 
Such an organization, carefully picked, would con. 
tribute incalculably to good government. 
* 
Debts can become deadly. 
* 


About Factory, Farm Wages, Prices 
Representative E. E. Cox, of Georgia, a cotton State, 





has sent this publication a chart based on U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture statistics. Doubtless it is in- 
tended to picture how poorly cotton growers have been 
faring. In view of recent claims by the farm bloc that 
farm wages have gone up inordinately, and in view of 
the War Labor Board’s constant boosting of industrial 
wages, the picture is most significant. Taking the pe- 
riod 1910-14 as 100, the chart shows that farm wages 
last July had reached only 150 contrasted with 350 
for hourly earnings of factory workers. But let the 
chart speak for itself: 

PARITY PRICE OF COTTON, AND INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM WAGE RATES, 

HOURLY EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS, AND PRICES RECEIVED 
BY FARMERS. UNITED STATES, 1910-41, AND JULY 1942 


INDEX NUMBERS (1910-147100) 
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Whatever other deduction may be drawn, one thing 
starkly vivid is that it is high time a halt be called in 
ceaseless boosting of industrial wages. Otherwise, in- 
flation cannot possibly be averted. 


* 
Stead fastness wins. 
* 


Are Politicians Mugwumps ? 


Every sounding of public opinion reveals that Amer- 
icans are willing to undergo far greater sacrifice to ex- 
pedite winning of the war. Politicians palpably don’t 
understand this. They have sidetracked step after 
step, until “after the election,” which they well know 
will have to be taken to win the war. They are treating 
American citizens as children. Washington doesn’t 
even want full publicity for our war casualties. 
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NEW BOOKS 
Sraatecic MATERIALS AND NATIONAL 
. By Harvey N. Holmes. What ma- 
rials really are essential to our national 
grength and how substitutes can be found 
ip fill present deficiencies. $1.75. The Mac- 
nillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Prastics. By J. H. DuBois. A broad and 
jetailed summary of the entire plastics in- 
justry, containing enough information to 
able the user of plastics to choose intelli- 
gently the material which will fill his needs. 
3. The American Technical Society, 850 E. 
th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ler’s Write Goon Letters. By Sherman 
Perry. Prepared to help members of the 
Armco organization write better business let- 
ters, but of practical value to all letter writ- 





as. $1. American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 


town, Ohio. 


ProcepurE Hanpsook or Arc WELDING 
Desicn AND Practice. A “manual of arms” 
for an ever-growing host of workmen who 
have turned to welding to defeat the Axis 
powers on the industrial front. Complete and 
up-to-date information to help welders pro- 
duce to the fullest extent. $1.50. The Lincoln 
Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Practice FoR Army Tests. The general 
dassification test that you must take when 
you go into the Army. Helps you to select 
the job you get. $1.50. Arco Publishing Co., 
490 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


How to Get a Ratinc or CommMISsSION. 
By Bernard Falkin. Tells you how your 
present job or training can lead to an offi- 
cer’s commission or to a specialist’s rating 
in the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Marines 
or Merchant Marine. $1. Greenberg: Pub- 
lisher, 400 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Oreratinc Resutts oF DEPARTMENT AND 
SpeciaLTyY Stores 1N 1941, by Charles A. 
Bliss, and DepaARTMENT Store FINANCIAL 
REQUIREMENTS, 1920-40, by Pearson Hunt 
ind Albert R. Koch. $2.50. Two studies pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Business Research 
of the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, Soldiers Field, 
Boston, Mass. 


Tae DECENTRALIZATION oF SEcuRITY Ex- 
CHANGES. By Jacob O. Kamm. An impartial 
analytical study of the economic forces af- 
fecting the security exchanges of the United 
—- $2. Meador Publishing Co., Boston, 


PersonaL Estate PLANNING IN A CHANG- 
Inc Wortp. By Rene Wormser. Contains 
general principles and discusses how an es- 
tate shrinks through death taxes and other 
factors. Plans for persons and purposes. 
$2.50. Simon and Schuster, 1230 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


How to Remove: a House. J. Ralph 
Dalzell and Gilbert Townsend. A guide to 
making and carrying out plans, including 
clear explanations and illustrative examples. 
Projects a method of determining whether 
remodeling is worth while. $4.75. American 
Technical Society, Drexel Ave., at 58th St., 

cago, Il. 





As a service to readers, books listed may 
be secured through the B. C. Forbes Pub- 
lishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
‘TN. Y. City orders add 1% for sales tax.) 
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THIS 
was New Model 
Time 


HIS was new model time. Other 

Octobers, the automobile industry 
would be unveiling sparkling new values 
in a strictly American custom which 
everyone—young and old, rich and poor 
— enjoyed. 


The well known, serious fact was that, 
each year, the automobile industry 
spurred by a vigorous spirit of free com- 
petition and “divine discontent” would 
offer the public new and better value — 
lower prices—often both. 


The public not only gained by getting 
more for their dollars, but also the public 
took a friendly interest in the mystery, 
excitement and revelations of new model 
time. All Americans are car fanciers; 
only the elite of Europeans have been. 


Symbolic of America 


In the spirit of wholehearted patriotism, 
the people of America have given up, 
among other things, the annual pleasure 
of buying a new car. The need for and 
the value of devoting automobile factor- 
ies, personnel and management abilities 
to the production of war materials is 
self-evident. Automotive engineering and 
production talents are ae their 
peace-time achievements with better 
products, lower costs—frequently both 
—for America’s Victory effort. 


These great institutions—which are 
now doing so much, so well and so expe- 
ditiously—were a special pride of Amer- 
ica in the peace years and are even more 
so today. They were big, successful and 
progressive before the war because 
American people enjoyed the custom of 
buying a new model car every year. Not 
everybody did buy one—but nearly 
everybody wanted to. 


It was symbolic of the American pat- 
tern of free ambition and free opportun- 
ities —free ways of living—that we are 
all fighting to preserve. 


Tue Facrories Serve 
with War Materials 
Production 





Other years at new model time the new 
car was a kind of progress report to the 
public by the automobile company. 


Report of Progress 


At new model time, the public would de- 
cide if a company such as Chrysler Cor- 
poration merited continued confidence 
and was entitled to get the sales and 
profits needed by the organization to 
keep on progressing. 


Although we have no new models to 
announce this year, we have good news 
to tell about past models in people’s 
hands. Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler dealers report that the old 
ones are standing up very well. Major 
repairs are not numerous. More than 70 
per cent of all their service orders are for 
lubrication, minor adjustments, small 
replacements and body repairs. The qual- 
ity and long life engineered into these 
cars are proving themselves. 


Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto and Chrys- 
ler dealers are playing an important 
in car conservation. They have the 
experience, special equipment and re- 
placement parts for this transportation 
maintenance work. 


These dealers have the “know how” 
for the car and truck conservation that 
is so important today. 


The anxieties of the nation are divided 
chiefly between the activities of our troops 
and the production of war materials in 
the factories. Certain items of war equip- 
ment are scarce; tremendous energies 
are being applied to getting them pro- 
duced. Impressive results in production 
are being accomplished and, we are con- 
fident, will be. 


The American way will win! The 
American way is to apply the superior 
courage, honesty and intelligence of free 
men to a task and get it done—better 
than was thought possible! 


Tue Deacers Serve 
with Transportation 
Maintenance 


Divisions of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 2, 1912, and MARCH 3, 1933, 
of FORBES, published Semi-Monthly all New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1942. 


State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
W. Jj. LeStrange, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Business Manager of FORBES, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, ped managing editor, and business 


Publisher—B. c. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork, N. 
nee>. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New 
mE... a 

New York Editor—Don Samson, 120 Fifth Avenue, 


Bienes Sizas ver (William . LeStrange, 120 
Fifth ‘Avene. New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: 
B. C. Forbes Publishin g Inc., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. 
B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Te New York, N. Y. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: 

B. C. Forbes, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Paramount Security Corporation, 120 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y., whose stockholders 
won one per a. or more of the stock are: 
B. C. was Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; B. C. Forbes Publishing Com any Inc., 
12 Fifth Avenue, New York N. W.; P. H 
iaoeton, Jr., 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y.; 
Estate ; ) a Speyer, 24 Pine Street, New York, 
mn. ES G. Grace, 25 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.; ¥ A. Farrell, 26 Beaver Street, New 
York, N. Y.; B. Fleishhacker, San Francisco, 

California; G. Gordon Brownell, 60 Wall Street, 

New York, N. Y.; Walter C. Teagle, 30 Rocke- 

feller Plaza, New York, N. Y.; Estate of R. 

Dollar, San Francisco, California; Estate of Mrs. 

H. C. Frick, P. O. Box 755, Pittsburgh, Penn- 

sylvania; Mrs. Pauline hay = Davis, oy and 

Company, estate of C. M. Sabin, 140 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the Company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 

\ knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

WILLIAM J. LeSTRANGE, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 

day of September, 1942. 


CHARLES Fr. BLACKEBY, Notary Public. 
_ My commission expires March 30, 1943. 








The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser 1s based upon 
its essential value to 


the reader. 
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Previews of Newest Products 


FUEL CONSERVER 


In view of the shortage of fuel oil 
and coal in many sections of the coun- 
try, any device that makes possible the 
conservation and efficient use of fuel 
is of interest. 

Developed for this purpose is a new 
line of automatic draft controls appli- 
cable to any coal, oil or gas furnace. 
By increasing the “cut-out” period and 
insuring a steady, unchanging rate of 
draft or vacuum in the furnace, satis- 
factory heating, the maker claims, is 
possible with 25 to 30% less fuel con- 
sumption in an oil burning heating 
system. 

If conversion from oil to coal is 
made, no additional wiring or equip- 
ment is required in the draft control, 
since it will operate from the existing 
oil burning service. (“Draft-O-Stat.” 
Maker: The Hotstream Heater Co., 
8007 Grand Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


MOTORIZED SCOOTER 


Walking from job to job in large 
war plants, aircraft factories or ship- 
yards takes up a lot of valuable time 
of inspectors and supervisors. Key 
men can cover more ground in less 
time by utilizing a new motorized 
cycle, or scooter. Sturdy and highly 
maneuverable, it can be driven in nar- 
row restricted passages, aisles and 
walkways. With a side car, it can be 
used for conveying two or three pas- 
sengers, auxiliary fire fighters, deliver- 
ing light material, etc. (“Motorized 
Scooter.” Maker: Salsbury Corp., 1161 
E. Florence Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.) 


MEASURING VOLTAGES 


A new electronic crest voltmeter has 
been developed to measure ignition 
voltages of internal combustion en- 
gines, surge voltages caused by corona 
and surface discharges in the insula- 
tion on such electric equipment as mo- 
tors, generators, cables and repeated- 
impulse voltages up to 30,000 volts. 

The instrument, weighing only 23 
pounds, is portable and suitable for 
both laboratory and production test- 
ing; also for field measurement, such 
as trouble shooting and the determi- 
nation of actual operating conditions. 





Having a self-contained battery power ] San 
supply, it can be used in areas where J jt, Th 
no electric power is available. (“Cres } jp tal 


Voltmeter.” Maker: General Electric | gther 





Co., Schenectady, N. Y.) job, 
BLACKOUT LAMP ea 


A new blackout lamp is designed tp ple r 
provide a quick, easy and economical § can’t 
method of supplying sufficient illumj. § he h 
nation for ease of movement during § me, | 
blackcuts in war production plant, § jittle 
The lamp is an A-15 type bulb, coated 7 shou 
black except for a one-inch aperture } hired 
in the bulb end which emits an orange. | “con 
red light. Having a 14-watt filament, § enth 
it is available in two voltage ranges: § supp 
115-125 volts and 30-34 volts. (“Black. § of e 
out Lamp.” Maker: Sylvania Electric § porte 
Products, Inc., Lighting Division, — “Let 
Salem, Mass.) 


PROTECTIVE GRILLE DOOR 





door offers an economical device for 
barricading doorways without ob § othe 
structing air, light or vision. The grille 
proper is assembled in a heavy sted 


frame, comes equipped with a sted FO 
NE 


TI 
A new swinging type iron grille § expe 
ting 


encased cylinder lock, permanently in- 
stalled by massive side hinges. Though 
not of prison design, it offers a high 





degree of comparable _barricading 
strength. (“Swinging Grille.” Maker: fror 
The Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0.) Pe 
BLUEPRINT DRYER blur 
Industrial manufacturers can safe § *™ 
guard the secrecy of plans by finishing able 
blueprints within their plant with 4 rep 
new blueprint dryer which, the maker § °Y® 
claims, dries blueprints in approxi I 
mately five minutes. ogy 
The dryer is made especially to ac a 
commodate standard 30’’ blueprint z 
paper in lengths up to 32’’. The chro- his 
mium-plated drum measures 34/’x 18” val 


in diameter and has a drying surface 
of 32’ x 52’. Uses 700 watts on 115 § &° 
volts, either AC or DC operation. 8° 
(“Blue-Print Dryer.” Maker: Warren ™ 





Electric Appliance Co., Jamestown, oa 
N. Y.) —Georce Wotr. § 
mu 

: 

Please mention ForBES when writing § op, 
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WENRY KAISER’S 
SECRET WEAPON 


(Continued from page 11) 


Kaiser field men all over the coun- 
iry scouted for wire insulated with spun 
glass. One of them found a stock in 
San Francisco, bought it and shipped 
i. The factory manager was persuaded 
ip take some wire ear-marked for an- 
sther job and proceed with the Kaiser 
job, without waiting for the San Fran- 
cisco shipment to arrive. 

The Kaiser organization has a sim- 

e rule for hiring expediters. “If he 














can’t be kissed off by the front office, 
he has the makings,” an executive told 
me, “provided of course he knows a 
little about machinery and something 
ibout human nature.” Once he is 
hired, an expediter is lectured on 
“combining tact, common sense, and 
enthusiasm” with ability to make the 
supplier see that the particular piece 
of equipment he is making is all-im- 
portant, whether it be large or small. 
“Let the manufacturer know he is on 
our ball-team and we are counting on 
him,” read the instructions. 

There are two offenses for which an 
expediter is promptly fired. One is get- 
ting hardboiled with a supplier, the 


other is taking no for an answer. 


FORTY-PLUS, NEW 
NEED IN INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 14) 


from 45 up, to take over executive jobs 
with five-figure salaries. 

Colonel Arthur V. McDermott 
bluntly warned industry recently that 
it must cease claiming deferments for 
able-bodied young men and begin to 
replace them with men and women 
over 45 years of age. 

It is a healthier outlook for business 
to realize that the older man can serve 
its purposes as well as his younger 
brother, and it is an outlook which 
bodes no ill to the younger man and 
his future. That the older man is too 
valuable to discard at the age of his 
greatest usefulness has been proved 
again and again. In a world ridden 
with anxieties and conflicts, not enough 
attention has been directed toward the 
sense of social responsibility business 
must assume for the future. 

The question of the fitness of seas- 
oned timber for the business world is 
well described in one of the most beau- 
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tiful stories 1 have ever heard. An 
American traveler in Italy, who stood 
watching a lumberman jab his hook 
in certain logs floating down a swift 
mountain stream, asked: 

“Why do you pick out those few? 
They all look alike.” 

The lumberman replied: 

“But they are not alike, Signor. ‘I'he 
logs I let pass have grown on the side 


of a mountain, where they have been 
protected all their lives. Their grain is 
coarse; they are good only for lum- 
ber. But these logs, Signor, grew on 
the top of the mountain. From the 
time they were sprouts and saplings 
they were lashed and buffeted by the 
winds, and so they grew strong with 
fine grain. We have them for choice 
work; they are not lumber, Signor!” 





the enemy? 





He’s firing telephone wire at a Zero! 


Tis fighter plane, with its six wing guns spitting 
fire, uses up enough copper every minute to make 
several miles of telephone line. 


That’s the right use for copper now — and it’s 
the reason why we can’t continue to expand our 
facilities to take care of the expanding Long Dis- 
tance telephone traffic. 


Right now, our lines are flooded with Long 
Distance calls. Most of them have to do with the 
war — they must have the right of way. 


Will you help us keep the wires clear for war calls 
—industrial calls that send a plane down the assembly 
line — military calls that send it into the air against 


You can do it by keeping your own calls as few 
and as brief as possible. And you'll be bringing 





Bell Telephone System 


Victory that much nearer. 
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Non-profit 


FAIRPLAY 


League Stirs Up Congress 


The following communication 
was sent by the League to all 
United States Senators and Rep- 
resentatives on Sept. 29: 


“After reading Raymond Clapper’s 
article headed, “Listen Congress!” in 
the N. Y. World-Telegram, in which 
he says that you, the Members of Con- 
gress, are in danger of forcing us into 
dictatorship, the conviction arises that 
we must go the limit in order to save 
our country and our democracy. 

“You may fear the farm lobby; but 
we are organizing to represent the 
most numerous and powerful group of 
voters in the country. This is an out- 
and-out front fighting organization, 
not a lobby. If we are to have a gov- 
ernment of pressures by labor or 
farmer, then the small saver, the in- 
vestor, the home owner, the life insur- 
ance policyholder and other property 
owners, are going to be mobilized. We 
are not going to let our sons fight or 
die on foreign soil and then have you 
destroy that for which they are fight- 
ing and dying. 

“Either you vote for an anti-infla- 
tion bill fair to all of us and which 
will win the war and save the peace, 
or we shall do all in our power to stop 
those who would destroy our country. 

“We have just taken over the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
* Investors, Chicago, heretofore headed 
by Dr. Hugh S. Magill. Although our 
membership so far is only small, we 
know that we speak for 15,000,000 
stockholders, 60,000,000 policyhold- 
ers, 20,000,000 home owners, small 
business men, and 40,000,000 savers. 
Our purpose is to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the savings of millions of 
Americans, to put a stop to catering 


Membership 


INVESTORS 





“ay \ 
Combining AMERICAN FEDERATION OF INVESTORS 


B. C. FORBES, Managing Director 


to a few farm leaders who, manifestly, 
think more of their jobs than they. do 
of their country. 

“All realize that farmers must have 
fair prices for what they raise. But if 
inflation results from lopsided cod- 
dling of farmers, the whole nation will 
be ruined. 

“Our Washington office is in the 
Woodward Building, and our counsel, 
B. A. Javits, is there available for con- 
sultation. 

“We are watching your price-fixing, 
price-boosting activities with deep con- 
cern.” 


Responses from 
Lawmakers 


Responses immediately began to 
flow in. Here are some extracts: 


Rep. Carter Manasco, Ala.: “I 
have your letter of September 29, and 
am somewhat amazed at the threats 
contained therein to those of us who 
have been working to insure an ade- 
quate food supply so necessary to the 
successful prosecution of the war... . 
I do not fear the farm lobby, the labor 
lobby or your powerful group of in- 
vestors. ... 

“Food and fiber cost in our war ef- 
fort is a minute part of the expense. 
. . » I do not want to lecture you and 
your organization but if you are inter- 
ested in saving the investors of this 
country, it might be wise for you to 
turn your thoughts in the right direc- 
tion.” 


Senator Byrd 
Sends Thanks 


Senator Harry F. Byrp, Va.: 
“Thank you for your letter. I am an- 


LEAGUE 





Non-partisan 






xious to do anything I can to prevent 
inflation. .. . 

“Tt was nice of you to write me, 
Again thanking you, and with best 
wishes.” 


Against Inflation 


Rep. CuHartes S. Dewey, IIl.: “I 
hope that your organization is going 
to make an investigation of every Con- 
gressman’s stand and not merely class- 
ify us as members of Congress. Not 
every member of a club, nor every 
member of a church congregation is 
of the same character and capacity; 
nor is the Congress. 

“Having served for four years a 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
the Coolidge Administration, and three 
years as American Financial Adviser 
to the Polish Government, I know 
much of the dangerous elements con- 
tained in any inflationary movement.” 


Agrees with Letter 


Rep. Harve Tissot, Pa.: “I agree 
wholeheartedly with your views on the 
legislation which you specify in your 
communication.” 


Agin’ “Serfdom 
for Farmers” 


Rep. CrareE E. Horrman, Mich: 
“Because your letter shows such 4 
complete lack of understanding of the 
real issue, I am answering. 

“More than two years ago I intro 
duced an anti-inflation bill, as you call 
it. It was an effort to fix prices that 
would have been fair to everyone. This 
Administration would have nothing of 
it. The Administration has played poli- 
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We’ve Removed 


Costly Noise 
From 17,216 Offices 


.. Yet This is Only Part of Our 
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3 Background of Experience . . . CLEARING the first hurdle at 110, the D-J industrial has topped 112 on volume, * 
; Our Nation-wide Distributor This marks a recovery of fully 50% of the decline from July, 1941, high to April, £ 
: Organization Can Bring Mod- 1942, low and must be accepted as definite proof that long major downtrend ie 
: a tenaneenonng hey finally has been reversed 
iu Building of Any Type or Size... But th F 1 dicul os . Af iss! 
; » Satiietion Quemeneel. __ But that does not necessarily mean a perpendicular rise is coming. After the aw 

initial rush has petered out—around 113, or perhaps after extension to 114-116— 
a corrective reaction should follow. Such a reaction should reach at least th | “” 

CE D CON grEX 108-109 level. And if market tops out around 113, it could carry still lower. In 

2s Rianaibic neti tained eitiadann 000. fact, the best foundation for a later extensive rise would be formed by such 
! THE CELOTEX CORPORATION: CHICAGO | action, which would give the market “two legs to stand on.” 3 
" eee Rail section looks most promising, but that average may have real difficulty Al 
i getting above 30. It has not seen 31 since Spring of 1940. Ability to make it m A 
i the current move would be striking indication of strength. —J. G. Donte. C; 
' PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. D 
i DIVIDEND NOTICE In 


Common Stock Dividend No. 107 


tulati 
A cash dividend declared by the Board ongrd ations Ce 


of Directors on September 16, 1942, 











* for the quarter ending September 30, G 
1942, equal to 2% of its par value, ; L 
ee a ae ee en W. L. Hemingway, president of the Ray E. Coffey has been elected a di- P 
a SE eee Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Trust _ rector of Sheffield Farms Co. U 
tember 30, 1942. The Transfer Books Co. of St. Louis, has been elected pres- W. E. S. Griswold Jr. has been elec: 
will not be closed. a ° . 

i Oat nies ident of the American Bankers Asso- ed president of W. & J. Sloane. B 
saa ae ae ciation. Reginald E. Gillmor, president o | B 
: ' Walter L. Faust has been elected a § Sperry Gyroscope Co., has been elec — C 
vice-president of Socony-Vacuum Oil. ed a member of the executive commit | C 
Earle J.Machold tee of Fairchild Engine & Airplane — ¢ 
has been elected Corp. I 
president and a di- Ralph H. Fisher has been appointed | 1} 
rector of Niagara _ sales agent for International Busines ; 
Hudson Power Machines in New York. 
Corp. Walter F. Allen has been elected 1 1 

George W.Roon- director of Public Service Corp. of 

ey has been elect- New Jersey. 








ed vice - president R. B. White, president of the Balti 
and comptroller of | more & Ohio Railroad, has been elect 
United States Steel ed a director and chairman of the 
Corp. of Delaware, and a member of _ Reading Co. 





Earle J. Machold 


Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
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pi se the board of directors and executive Eugene Barry, partner in the invest 
influential investors in finance committee. ment-banking firm of Shields & Co, 
and industry to your company. Reed Hartel has been elected secre- has been elected a director of Mary: 








tary of National Dairy Products Corp. __land Drydock Co. 







































sae a Atlantic Refining... 17 1.00 
+f Investment DDrtnlhews Socony-Vacuum ... 8 50 
hae. Standard Oil of N. J. 41 1.50 
, : Goodrich ......... 22 * 
“= Goodyear ......... 22 * 
“ Stocks Recommended Lee Rubber «+... . 3 
: eee 
* Bethlehem Steel .... 57 3.50 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN Continental Steel ... 17 1.00 
ae 4 AO Eee 49 3.00 
Wheeling Steel..... 21 1.50 
130) 
Poy reasons previously stated, it is Lehigh Port. Cement 21 1.50 Bigelow-Sanford Car- 
my opinion that the main under- : : BF fe pet 23 1.00 
e lying trend of the stock market is ate “nseasinaee ie a fe Pacific Mills....... 18 1.00 
no) | upward; that subject to the usual de- Uni ay “bi 4 age shige 79 2.00 EN 6 Seca 90 6.00 
lays and reactions, the uptrend might J tt i, Mac " Bavuk Cj 19 1.50 
run a long time and go far—farther Barker Bros. ...... § 50 a eee ; 
100 Lorillard Tobacco .. 15 1.00 
than the general expectation; that in Butler Bros. ....... 5 30 eRe aii, 29 1.00 
w| | time prices will reach levels where the Chi. Mail Order.... 6 50 Unie et See 250 
“| | yields will be very low, following the - Lerner Stores ...... 21 1.50 r . ; 
) trend of markets abroad, where high Montgomery Ward.. 31 1.00 Am. Tel. & Tel. .... 121 6.00 
ey prices and low yields have become Sears, Roebuck .... 54 2.00 Cons. Edison of N.Y. 14 1.00 
*. realities. Woolworth ........ 28 1.50 Cons. Ed. of N.Y. pf. 86 5.00 
. The list of stocks promised in last G 1 Electr; 98 1.00 ROARS Pe elect ae 4 30 
issue follows. Wide diversification is RRAEEE ROEM . - - « : 
T the Westinghouse Elec... 74 3.00 eee 13 50 
16— recommended, and advantage taken of peng las 98 150 
t the | any Teactions. Am. Stores ........ - 10 1.00 nin genes aaah a 2.00 
Estimate o Great Atlantic & Pac. 70 3.00 ; x angela 4 
r. In f Colgate-Palmolive .. 15 1.00 
such Minimum Beatrice Creamery.. 25 1.50 PROP er arn 14 1.00 
Price 1948 Kroger Grocery .... 26 1.50 q ery : 
| Stock About  Distdend Int. Merc. Marine... 9 ‘iis 
culty Safeway Stores .... 36 2.00 Si Mfe. C 162 6.00 
it on | Allied Mills........ $14 $1.00 Swift & Co. ........ 21 1.00 sine aide abtaieron 
VLEY. Am. Agri. Ch emical. 22 1.25 A ° Metal 19 1.00 * No dividend estimates possible, await- 
Case Threshing i Sas 69 3.00 i. So etals . . f ‘ ing increase in synthetic rubber production. 
eee 22 1.25 pe ~—e & Ref. ve nem —Oct. 7, 1942. 
Int. Harvester...... 49 2.00 en ee : Advance release by air mail of this regular 
Va.-Car. Chem. pref. 36 5.00 Kennecott Copper -- 31 2.75 article will be sent to interested readers on 
thse Dintaree pf. 30 2.75 McIntyre Gold Min.. 32 2.00 the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
Gen’l Precision Instr. 14 1.00 
‘ | reer 4A, 3.00 
a6 Paramount ........ 17 1.00 
Jet, Universal Corp..... - 6 aia IN fF 
Bohn Aluminum.... 35 2.00 V STORS MUTUAL, ING. 
it of f Borg Warner ...... 27 1.50 
let § Chrysler .......... 63 2.50 = 
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lane § General Motors..... 39 1.50 
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— Archer Daniels .... 32 1.50 Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 
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Co, § Glidden .......... 14 vey 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Our country’s honor calls upon us 
for a vigorous and manly exertion; 
and if we now shamefully fail, we 
shall become infamous to the whole 
world. —GEorcE WASHINGTON. 


The war years count double. Things 
and people not actively in use age 
twice as fast. —ARNOLD BENNETT. 


The greater the obstacle the more 
glory in overcoming it. —MOLIERE. 


That which is past is gone and ir- 
revocable, and wise men have enough 
to do with things present and to come. 

—Bacon. 


The way to gain a good reputation 
is to endeavor to be what you desire 
to appear. —SOcrAtTEs. 


The secret of a cultivated mind is to 
read not only widely but thoughtfully, 
for there is no doubt that the happiest 
person is the person who thinks the 
most interesting thoughts. 

—WiiuuaM Lyon PHELPs. 


The best I hope from the war is that 
it will destroy the sources of war in all 
nations. —Henry Foro. 


By audacity, great fears are con- 


cealed. —Lucan. 


Pleasure admitted in undue degree, 
enslaves the will, nor leaves the judg- 
ment free. —WILLIAM CowPeER. 


The worst boss a man can have isa 


bad habit. —L. & M. Macazine. 


-The humanities and science are not 
in inherent conflict but have become 
separated in the twentieth century. 
Now their essential unity must be re- 
emphasized, so that twentieth-century 
multiplicity may become _twentieth- 
century unity. | —Lewis MUMFORD. 
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Majorities must recognize that mi- 
norities have rights which ought not 
to be extinguished and they must re- 
member that history can be written as 
the record of the follies of the major- 
ity. —Linpsay Rocers. 


High ethical standards bring about 
efficient business methods. 
—Cnarces H. Warts. 


TRUE GENIUS 


True genius isn’t Nature’s gift 
As many seem to think, 
Nor does it come unheralded 
As quickly as a wink; 
But comes through burning midnight 
oil 
In working out life’s plan— 
A genius isn’t a strange freak 
But just a self-made man. 
—A.tonzo Newton BENN. 


There are two ways to interest a man 
or arouse his curiosity. One is to tell 
him something that he didn’t know. 
The other is to remind him of some- 
thing he has forgotten.—A. E. N. Gray. 


Doubly rich is the man still boyish 
enough to play, laugh and sing as he 
carries and emanates sunshine along 
a friendly road. —CHarves R. Wiers. 
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A Text 
For the eyes of the Lord are 


over the righteous, and his 
ears are open unto their 
prayers: but the face of the 
Lord is against them that do 
evil. I Peter 3:12. 


Sent in by W. B. Hughes, Port- 
land, Ore. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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The ends I aim at shall be my coup. 
try’s, my God’s, and Truth’s. | was 
born an American; I live an Ameri. 
can; I shall die an American. 

—DanieL Wesstep. 


Reserve a definite time each day for 
quiet thinking, for the cultivation of 
incentives to higher and nobler pur- 
pose and living. Your superior mental 
powers impose upon you a responsi- 
bility to make the most of them. 

—GRENVILLE K1eIsgR’ 


The man who does things makes 
many mistakes, but he never makes the 
biggest mistake of all—doing nothing. 

—Poor Ricnarp, 


I deny that the United States do not 
contain sufficient brain power simul- 
taneously to fight the war and to plan 
the peace. Post-war planning is not 
only settled government policy, it is 
good horse sense.—PuiLip C. Jessup. 


We must be in the world and not of 
it—ALLEN KniGHT CHALMERS, D.). 


It is only imperfection that com- 
plains of what is imperfect. The more 
perfect we are, the more gentle and 
quiet we become towards the defects of 
others. —FENELOK. 


Reading maketh a full man, confer. 
ence a ready man, and writing an ex- 
act man. —Bacon. 


Take interest, I implore you, in those 
sacred dwellings which are designated 
by the expressive term, laboratories. 
Demand that they be multiplied and 
advanced. These are the temples of the 
future, temples of well-being and hap 
piness . . . where humanity grows 
greater, stronger, better. 

—Louts PastTeuR 


Charm strikes the sight, but merit 
wins the soul. ©—ALEXANDER Pot. 


Produce great men, the rest follows. 
—Watt WHITMAN. 


Incivility is not a vice of the soul, 
but the effect of several vices; of var 
ity, ignorance of duty, laziness, stupid 
ity, distraction, contempt of others, 
and jealousy. —La BrRvuyYERE 


e 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared hert 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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“LOW SILHOUETTE” WEAPON CARRIERS. 


War Products of Chrysler Corporation, in which Dodge “Job-Rated”’ quality and 
craftsmanship have an important part, include: Dodge Command Recapnaissance 
Cars . . . Dodge Field Radio Cars . . . Dodge Troop and Cargo Motor Trucks... 
Dodge Army Carryalls ... Ambulances . . . Airplane, Tank, Marine and Industrial 
Aluminum Forgings . . . Cantonment Furnaces . . . Field Kitchens . . . Tent 
Heaters... Air Raid Sirens... Refrigeration Compressors... Trailer Fire Pumps. 


Dodge men ... on the fields of France and in Dodge plants 
at Detroit . .. helped win the first World War. Today ... on 
more and larger battle fronts, and in vastly enlarged Dodge 
factories ... men of Dodge are again building well... to 
win another war! 


Tanks, planes, trucks and guns ... built well by Dodge men... 
built dependably by skilled craftsmen who know no other way 
to build ... are faithfully serving 
the United Nations’ armed forces 
throughout the war-torn world. 


And on the home front, too, 
dependable Dodge Job-Rated 
trucks .. . built with this same 
precision craftsmanship ... are 
faithfully and efficiently moving 





Jb Riled TRUCKS 




















KEEP EM ROLLING! 
sicn YOUR puepce . . Now! 


Help America—Join the U. S. Truck Cone 
servation Corps today. You can get this official 
red, white and blue emblem and complete 
details from your Dodge dealer, who, with 
Dodge, is cooperating fully with the U. S. 
Office of Defense Transportation to prolong 
the useful life of every truck in America! 


essential wartime commodities of industry and agriculture. 


Dodge trucks last longer, are more dependable and more 
economical because they’re Job-Rated . . . trucks with ex- 
actly the right engine, clutch, transmission, and every other 
unit ... to fit the job! 


If wartime regulations permit you to buy—buy the best 
while you can still get the best. See your dependable Dodge 
dealer for Dodge Job-Rated trucks 
. » . trucks that fit your job and 
save you money. See him for All- 
Fluid Drive Dodge cars, for Plym- 
outh cars, for used cars and trucks, 
and for dependable service! 


DODGE DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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New Production Requires New Paper Work Routines 


Throughout America, shops and factories are engaged 
in new kinds of production. In the white heat of ur- 
gency they have had to forge new methods to insure 
greatest output in /imited time. The application of 


methods engineering to new time and cost problems 


emphasizes the coequal importance of paper work 


routines that help to control production procedures. 


Simplification of paper work, plus accuracy and speed, 
are fundamental in Addressograph-Multigraph meth- 
ods. Simplification to reduce the burden of detail and 
promote the smooth flow of instructions, information 
and records. Accuracy to avoid waste of time, money 
and materials and provide reliable costing. Speed to 


get more work done and increase productive capacity. 


USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the services of our Methods Department. It can 
help to extend the use of their equipment in Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, Marketing, 
Shipping, Billing, Collecting, Disbursing and all key operations of business. To those who are 
interested in up-to-date information on better methods it is available on request, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION @ Cleveland, Ohio 


Addressograph and Multigraph are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office 





Addressagraph-Multigraph Methods save BRAIN HOURS AND HAND HOURS 


